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Schools. 


Alphabetized., first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY | 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. Cc HARLES G. BaRTL ETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
B [TL SON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for Boys. 

For Circular address oe 


SCHOOL, — A 
$500 per year. 
, WILSON, A. M. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
: . Jer School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
ver 3, ae 


Address ‘HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


M TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 

N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 

ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 

ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
exe. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
> Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D 
” Massacau SETTS, Bos 
ra wi et Ole OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, 
MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 


Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is a spec ialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
culty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
é and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 


E 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all hg ects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at Re, ) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
MM *. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 


1887. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA 
tory moeeding school for boys. School reopens 
January | 


For all En apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory Schoolfor Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 
] ISS A. C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL 
7 of Young Ladies’ School, has issued her Itine 


rary for her eighth Vacation Trip to Europe, including 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 


Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 


address 
REv. Ph.D. 


A) 


NEW JERSEY, 


JAMES C. MACKENZIE, 


NEW YORK CITy, 348 Madison Ave 
ISS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 
day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 


NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. 


iy VEAUX COLLEGE,.—A_ Military 
: Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
) ARS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
d School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
per year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
1888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Haie, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 


Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Af*s PIATT s SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 


NEW York, Ut 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hilt. 
ar: S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young vadies rec _— Sept. 28. 


Students prepared for College. Ample grounds afford 


| advantages for outdoor exercise. 


Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 


| past year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
HE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, MW. A. 
(Cambridge), prepares fonBusiness and Universi 
In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 


| a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 


* all England. 


For terms apply as above. 
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Teachers, etc. 
AN ENGLISH LADY WISHES T0O 


chaperon two or three young ladies on a tour 
through England and Germany, returning, if desired, 
via Paris. Leaving New York the second week in June, 
returning not later than Octoberl. References given 


and required. Address 
PH.D. 


. nm. G. . Post-office, 
4 OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
4 University, 
exclusively, desires 


wishing to teach Greek and Latin 
E. M.. care of the Nation, New York 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


a change in position. Address 


_| CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
DRIVATE PUPILS FITTED FOR 
Harvard University. Address C. C. FELTON, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ALE GRADUATE HAVING STUD- 


ied for two vears in Europe and then taught 
French three years in a leading American university, 
would like to find suitable position as instructor in 
French. Employment as fs vate tutor would also be 
acceptable for a limited season. Recommendations 
directly furnished from Yale; not through teachers’ 
agencies. Address GRADUATE, Nation office. 


School Agencies. 
JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.,2nay be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


SASTERN EDUCATIONAL BU- 

a reau, 50 Bromfield St., “sii a teachers 

for all grades. Cireulars free. A. Mowry, Pres. 
WALTER H. Mowry, Mer. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S TEA CHE RS” 
nN Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S, Estab 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th St, is he 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. KERR, Sec- 
Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


od 
Wants. 
NV EDUCATED AND CAPABLE 
person wanted in every town and city to canvass 
for subscriptions to THE Nation; liberal compensation, 


ers. 


( 


retary. 


Address, naming references, PUBLISHER OF THE Na 
TION, Box 794, New York city. 
Professional. 
B.A. CANTAB WOULD BE GLAD 


P's to meet with a gentleman desirous of engaging a 
secretary for literary or general work, or as travelling 
eompanion. Address B. A., Nation office. References. 
te’ ARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 
. Architect, @ Park St., Boston. 
MPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—MA N- 
uscripts of all kinds read and placed by the Ameri- 


can Authors’ Bureau circular addre-s Room 30, 
Ludwick Buildings, 619 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





y~NOCH KNIGHT, ATTORNEY AT 
nd Law, Pasadena, Southern California. 
Eastern business and investments specially looked 
after. 


. om G4 ad T + Yr > ‘al @) D4 r 
Harvard University. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the following 
subjects during the summer vacation of L888: 
Botany, Chemistry, French, Geology, German, 
tory, Physics, Physical Training, Topography 
For information apply to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass 


Grays botanical 
‘Text-Books. 


At once the Most Complete andthe Best Botani 
eal Series P ublished, 


His 


compr ising : 


“S How Plants Grow. 
PS School and Field Botany. 

?S Manual of Botany. 

GRAY'’S Lessons and Manual. 

GRAY’'S Structural Botany. 

GOODALE’S Physiological Botany. 
COULTER’S Manual of the Rocky Mountains. 
THESAME, Tourist’s Edition. 
GRAY AND COULTER’S Manual of 

Botany, and many others, 


Western 


Send for our New Descriptive Pamphlet of 
GRAY’S BoTANIES, containing PORTRAIT AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the Author. 

Books for Introduction or Examination fur- 
nished on most favorable terms, 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


7538-755 BROADWAY, 
149 WABASH AVE., 
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Reserve Liability My 
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ingely in excess ¢ ent. 

J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C( 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 

New York M’n’g’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway 


The Middl lesex Banking Co., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN 


Capital Stock, Paid up.... : $500 006 


af joe IAT 
ahh ( 


at Morty age 


- PER CENT. PIRSA [ rAGE. | 
QO DEBENTL RE BONDS 


ible at National Bank of the Republi Y 
same supervision as Savings Banks Chartered 18 
The amount of outstanding obligation | MITE D BY 
STATUTE 

Offices: Bosto 4 Equitable Building; New York, 
11 Wall St Philadelphia, :W St 


Y i saa WN, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLt STREET. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
COMMERCIAL anybD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


Available in all parts of the World 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Songs and ; \ 


CHARLES W. SEVER . 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEIW BOOKS. 


The Crown Prince of Germany. 


wo Royal Lives. 


Gleanings at Berlin from the lives of their Impe- 

rial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Prin- 
By DoOROTHEA ROBERTS. 
With numerous portraits and illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 


tops, $2.25, 


cess of Germany. 


** A very interesting volume. A pe- 
rusal of this work will prove a capital “tonic to 
any dyspeptic democrat who bas an idea that all 
kings and scions of royalty do isto indulge in a 
round of frivolous festivities and careless plea- 
sures, . The reader will find in this vol- 
ume an abundance of attractive and interesting 
information, which will do much te abate many 
popular prejudices, and prove that where duty 
isthe ruling motive of action, the members of a 
royal family can do much to elevate a people and 
exalt a State.”’—The Nottingham Journal. 


flasell’s Annual Cy- 
c opedia, TSS8S8. 


Containing 3,000 Concise 


and 
cles on every topic of current 


Explanatory Arti- 
Political, 
cial, and General Interest referred to by the 
Press and in daily conversation. 
Edited by E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. 
Assisted by a large number of Contributors, in- 
cluding some of the most Eminent Specialists of 
the day. 


So- 


The only Annual Book of General Reference 
absolutely revised and complete to the END of 
the year. 

Third year of issue. 

Crown &vo, cloth, 640 pages, price $1.50 


** Full and trustworthy.’’—London Times. 


Black's General Atlas 
of the World. 


NEW EDITION, 

With New Maps of France, 
Persia, and the 
Boundaries, Ete. 


1888, 


Asia, 


Discoveries, 


and 
New 


Russia in 
Latest 
Se ) 


Sr~. 00, 


Tn folio, half-bound moroceo, 


The Bastill 
The hastille. 
By Captain the HON, D. A. 
With numerous illustrations, 2 
cloth, $8.00, 
General Contents : 
The Archives—Regulations 
The Governors—Charles VI. 
IV.—Marie de Médicis 
Louis XIV. 
XVI. 
‘Captain Bingham’s work is exhaustive, and it 


will take rank as an indispensable and most valu- 
able book.’ N. ¥. Tribune. 


New Work by JOHN ASHTON. 


Lhe leet: 


gilt edges, 


BINGHAM. 


vols., demy 8vo, 


The Building of the Bastille 
The Prisoners 
Louis XI.—Henry 
Louis XILi.—-The Fronde 
Richelieu—Closing Scenes— Louis 

The Demolition, ete., ete. 


ITS RIVER, PRISON, AND MAR- 
RIAGES. 
BY JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 


Anne,’ ‘Old Times,’ ete. Tllustrated by 70 
Drawings by the author from Original Pic- 
tures. Demy 8vo, cloth, elegant, $4.50, 


** The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


Bohws Lil 


Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


complete lists of raries, will be 





mailed, 


The Nation. 


** The rexpectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’ 

W. Emerson. 

*““T may say in regard to all manner of books 
Bohn's Publication Series is the usefullest thing I 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’’—Professor Henry Morley 

** The publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s 
Libraries.’ ’’—Athenveum. 


9 ° e 
~ cv c x 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 


German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 





700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, | 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F, L. Slous. $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 


by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 
with additions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4. 


‘*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’ megs 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma 8. Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘* The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 


Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NaA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4 

SENECA (L. ANN.ZUS) 
Addressed to Abutius 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, 

** This is a faithful rendering of the * De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but academic English.’’—St James’s Gazette. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated 
by Francis Storr. $1. 40. 

** Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 


HOFFMANN’S 


An Historical 
Translated by 


ON BENEFITS. 
Liberalis. Trans- 
M.A. $1.40. 


TALES. | The Serapion Breth- 


ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 


Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40. 
GULDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 





A SELECTION. 


av S.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 


ADDISON? S WORKS.._ 6 vols. 


$8. 
| BAX’ s MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
BOSW’ ELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (C entenary Edition, 


edited by Napier). 6 vols. $8.40 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8. 
— S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon. ) 2 vols. 


LESSING'S LAOKOON. Translated. 
LESSING'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS Vols 


Translated. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. Transl. $4.20 

PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. §8. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) 5.60, 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $1. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 32. 
Catalogues of our regular stock, also 


if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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FOR MARCH 
CONTAINS : 

Blucher Unhorsed at Ligny. 

Drawn by R. 


Peckwell. 


The Campaign of Waterloo. 


n 


F. Zogbaum. Engraved by 


By John C, Ropes. With illustrations by 
R. F. Zogbaum, and drawings made by W, 
T. Smedley, especially commissioned by 


this Magazine to visit the field. 
ly original history of this greatest of mili- 
tary events. A concluding article, beauti- 
fully illustrated, will appear in April. 


Beggars 


The third of the series of charming essays 


A striking- 


by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


'A Shelf of Old Books—LEIGH 


into the Nature and | 





HUNT. By Mrs. James T. Fields. Illus 


trated with drawings, portraits, and fac 


similes. A charming account of some of 
the literary treasures owned by the late 


Fields, 


lhe Electric Motor 
Application. 

By Franklin Leonard Pope. With 14 illus- 
trations. Mr. Pope describes the great ad 
vances recently made | 
takes the place of steam, or supplements it 
in so many directions. 

Phe Nixie. 
A Fantastic Story. 
Stevenson. 


Mendelssohn's 
scheles. 
From the MSS. in the possession of Felix 
Moscheles. By William F, Apthorp. I. 
(Conclusion.) With portraits, reproduc- 
tions of drawings, musical scores, ete. 


James T. 


and its 


y which electricity 


By Mrs. Robert Louis 


Letters to Mo- 


**The letters are full of interest, especially in their 


| frank observations on musical affairs of Mendelssohn's 


—Boston | 


day.’ ette. 


The Day of the Cyclone. 


A stirring Western story, 


Saturday Evening Gaz 


founded on the 


Grinnell (ia.) tornado. By Octave Thanet 

First Harvests. 

Chapters VII-X. By F. J. Stimson. (To 
be continued. ) 

Natural Selection. 
A Novelette in Three Parts. By H. C. 
Bunner. (Conelusion.) With  Ilustra- 
tions. 

Poems 

oemMs. 
3y Thomas Nelson Page, C. P. Cranch, 


Bessie Chandler, and Charles Edwin Mark- 


ham. 
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show his face in this part of the 
these times. If the Towa politic: 
out their programme, they will put her 


States, 


in the cate 


Fory of repudiating 


the civilized 
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prohibition of the use of any language ex- 
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Government has no moral right to go further 


Government would be 
than this, and to order peremptorily that 
which maintain schools 
thie 


missionary societies, 
in many places without assistance from 


oe 1 Tr.. = ee Ree ] 
Federal Treasury, shall cease using the 


Indian languages. The trouble in the matter 
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purpose In view, of encouraging 


tion of Enehsh for the vernacular, and would 
have sustained any reasonable effort in’ that 
direction. But the feel that the Indian Office 
] ted hast treated them cavalierly 
nd they apy for a re sul of its action 
wi ’ ’ ' har 
iny of tl tempted replie it 
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Vv 


course they ought to be equally ciigible to 
appointment in the army 


} 
called 


Which may be 


upon to enforce the laws. 








ae es ‘ 
publican Presidents ippointed I eis t 
the highest places in the civil ser they 
ren 1 the last arzument against their { 
mi pon equal terms to the milit 
. 
Vik 

A Southern educator writes to 

i 1 litorial on ‘ Southern Hoi i WW 

g do md I am heartily ad that you 

nk that mat ire mending in this respect 
[ have not noticed V improvement myself 
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I work against our Southern views as well 
Tecan. | cha Bible « sof young men, and 
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' +! . 

citizens, Kiiied er promine? mi 
a last sumuner, and vesterd the wife 


sthere to hear 





slain man wa 








forgiveness, IL could tell other things 
how that spirit is abroad—I mean the spirit of 
avenging one’s own ones.” 


this is hardly 


. : 
tuke of the 





n forgiveness” in 


] 7 » A | 2 1 
iomicidal tendency will, in the 


} 


of cases, confirm the notion, which is 
at the bottom of most Southern homicides, that 
for the 


civilized 


wrongs calling infliction of death 


are, in a community, private 


wrongs, the penalty for which the individual 
sufferer is at liberty to remit if he 
This, however, socially considered, is 


end 
aret 


an an 
If a man has done some: 
I think he 


@ slain or otherwise punished, I have noright 


ical doctrine. 


ing to me for which 


to forgive him at all. The pardoning power 


does not rest with me. I have transferred it 
to the society in which I live. His offence 
isagainst it, and not against me only, Ican 
neither try him, nor sentence him, nor let 
him off I am bound to pursue him 
ind see that he gets justice through due 
process of law, no matter how [ may feel 
towards him asa Christian. Ihave norie¢ht 
»cvoafter him with a knife or a pistol, ex 
cept as tl aid ot the = sheriff. Any 
body who | succee in getting these 
ideas implanted in the heads of Southern 
youth will find more fruitful of peace 
and qi ve not help thinking, than 





sonal morality, because t 
thi 


x 1a.) ae 
WouUuid-De Mm 


~ , 
the execution of 


about 


Ee] an interesting discussion it 
i it yu Lic n New \ rik ( Oil \ { mittee 
] veek, the object of which rding to 
th é, Was to co t org ation 
to straight Rep blican niy This key 
note appears to hav n struck with 
much rreater clearness by a member 
\ declare that ere shou be a 
straight Republican party if there was only 
( mail in it This sentimer evoked 
! ndous applausé ind We are not sur 
prised that it did. It puts into the terse 


language of formula the principle which 
has been animating the Republican party in 
elec- 
the 
enough 


national 


this vicinity since the last 


tion. That election having shown that 


could not command votes 


party 














March 1, 1888] 





to win at the polls, its leaders at once 
somewhat unusual 


It imme 


determined upon the 
course of reducing its numbers. 
diately began to ‘‘ purge” itself of all mem 
bers suspected of being in any way tainted 
with independence. This succeeded so well 
that in the election of the following year the 
Democratic plurality in the State was in 
creased from 1,047 to 11,184, and in th 

election of last November it appeare d that the 
cood work was. still voing on, for the 
Democratic plurality advanced then to over 
17,000. The Republican vote in this city has 
dropped in the meantime from 90,000 to 58 

Ooo, The 


there is only one man in it” is still going on 


work of making it ‘‘ straight if 


and anybody who has been unable to find a 
rational explanation of the 77étune's course 
towards the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign will tind it here. The party is not 
working for mere success at the polls, but to 


make itself ‘‘ select 


The Indianapolis Jowrna? publishes the 


following editorial paragraph In answer 
to repeated inquiries, the Jovrnal replies that 
Gen. Harrison, while a member of the United 
States Senate, voted for the Chinese Restri 

tion Bill as it now appears upon the statute 

book.” The Journal appears to have been 
made the victim of deception. If its editor 
will turn to his copy of ‘ McPherson’s Hand 
book of Politics for 1882,’ and consult the 
portion devoted to ‘‘ The Chinese Question 

pp. 92-107), he will find the attitude of Gen 


Harrison upon this question very different 





ly stated The tirst’ Chinese Bill passed 








neress went through 


by the Forty-seventh ( t g 
the Senate March 9, 1882, Gen. Harrison's 






name not being recorded on the final vote, 





although the day before it is found among the 





yeas on two unsuccessful amendments intend 


ed to liberalize the measurt 
toed by Pre sident Arthur, and on Ay ri] O, 


‘Shall the bill 


! 





} 


The bill was ve 






1882, the question Was put 


pass, the objections of the President to the 





contrary notwithstanding?” And Gen. Har 





rison voted nay. A new bill, intended to meet 





the President's objections, « ime before the 
Senate April 25, 1882, and again April 28 


Amendments were brought forward) still 






further to liberalize the proposed policy, 





including one which aimed to strike out 






the section providing that no Chinaman 


udmitted to citi 





should ever be 





for all of which amendments Gen. Ha 





rison voted. 





The bill was finally passed by 





avote of 32 to 15, and among the nays is 





found the name of Gen. Harrison 








Journals paragraph is doubtless it 


The 


tended to meet the objection urged against 





Gen. Harrison’s candidacy, that he has a bad 


for the Pacitic =f ! the 





record ’ 







Chinese question; but his record « 
be disposed of by denials of the tr 
The fact is, that Gen. Harrison vote 





against the Chinese Restriction Bill as it 








now appears 


upon the statute-book 





it is a vote of which he may well be 
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THE IOWA RAILROADS. 
Gov. LARRABEE of Towa incorporated in | 


his to the Legislature the other 
day the most furious attack on the railroads 


tifteen 


message 


made since the Granger excitement 
The debt, funded and unfund- 
the State 


years ago. | 
| 
The net earnings give on this 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed, of the 

$25,350,000. 
amount a return of a little over 6 per cent., 
leaving nothing for the holders of the stock 
This does not seem a very pros- 


railroads within is 


as a whole, 
perous state of things for investors, but it is, 
nevertheless, apparently, in the Governor's 
eyes, too prosperous by half. He recom- 
mends legislation fixing the maximum pas- 
senger fare at two cents per mile, which he 


says will not hurt the companies, as they will 
be compensated by increased travel, which 


may be true. What surprises us is that no 
railroad reformer of the Governor's thorough 
carrying 
by weight. It would be hard to furnish any 
argument against it, except the trifling incon- 


type has suggested passengers 


venience of weighing passengers when taking 
their tickets, and the anncyance to heavy wo- 
men of having their weight made known 
to the ticket agent. This could, however, 
readily be reduced to a minimum by a lit- | 
tle privacy in the weighing process. All | 
the conditions of railroad trafic, as set forth 
by experts, make the weight of passengers 
just as important as the weight of goods or 
cattle, which is always carefully ascertained 
and made the basis of charges. At pre- 
sent there is apparently a very unfair ad- 
vantage enjoyed by stout persons of both | 
In fact, it be difficult 
justify on paper the universal custom of 


sexes. would to 
making a one-hundred-pound woman pay ex- | 
actly the same fare for the same distance as | 
the two-hundred-pound man. 

Gov. Larrabee further recommends ‘‘ the 
passage of a law fixing reasonable maximum 
rates of freight in the principal commodities 
transported by rail, and authorizing and _re- 
quiring the Railroad Commissioners to reduce 


said rates at any time when, in their judg- 

ment, they are too high.” ‘‘If it should be ! 
held,” he adds, ‘‘ that the Legislature cannot 
delegate to the Commissioners the power to 
absolutely fix such rates, then they should be 


regarded as prima-facie reasonable rates. 
The proposal to fix rates on freight by an act 
of the Legislature is, we believe, something 
entirely new, going beyond anything hither- 
to proposed in any country in the matter of 
regulation of railroad property. The utmost 
that other civilized States have done is to 
create or boards to consider, 
through actual judicial investigation, what 
‘‘ reasonable maximum No | 
Legislature has, we believe, thus far taken | 
this task on itself. One inevitable result of | 
such a policy as the Governor recommends | 
would be the appearance of freight charges 
as an issue in every State canvass, and the 


comnniissions 


rates” are. 


candidate who was in favor of cutting them 
down to the lowest point would naturally | 
have the strongest claim on the favor of the | 
constituency, and the only recourse open to | 
the corporations to save themselves from ruin | 


would be a considerable extension of the | 


much talked of ‘‘ use of money at elections.” | 





| if 


| sion be applied. 
| road property as ‘* wars,” 


| justify the charges of extortion made by 
| the most rabid reformers, 


| tariff, the discussion must 


Vhe Nation. 


The general result of the Governor’s re- 
commendations has been that there are now 


before the Iowa Legislature seventy-five dif- | 


ferent bills introduced since January 10, 
each providing for some sort of regulation of 


railroads. One of them fixes the passenger 


fare at two cents per mile, but another pro- | 


vides for the creation of an electii 
of 
duty of establishing freight tariffs, or, 


com- 
mission 
in 


other words, to all intents and purposes | © : 
eee | Trade issued an ordinance that all Holland eat- 


takes the management of the roads out of 


five persons charged with the 
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| tive, and there was a great deal of poverty and 
| distress among the mechanics and laboring 
| Classes. Isaidto him: ‘How do you account 
for this change?’ He said: ‘ Because Hol- 
land adopted a few years ago free trade, and 
the law has ruined us.’ 

*** Well,’ said, ‘give me some instances.’ 

“* Well, for instance, we raise in Holland a 
very superior breed of cattle. England is free 
trade nominally, but when she found that our 
cattle coming from our farms were destroying 
her cattle industry, when she found that we 
could send better cattle at cheaper prices than 


| she could raise them, she was free trade, and, of 


the hands of the owners, who unfortunately | 


are mainly non-residents. If they were not, 
the fact that railroads, besides being public 
highways,are also private property, and have 
in Iowa, as in other States, been constructed 
in the main with the savings of individuals, 
would probably not be so readily forgotten 
as it is occasionally in some of the Western 


States. The Granger attack on the Towa 


railroads in 1878 was brought to a summary | 


close by the prompt refusal of the owners of 
capital either to invest or lend in the State. 
Under this cooling influence there was a ra- 
pid disappearance of the anti-railroad ex- 
citement. 

The present one will probably die out under 


} asimilarintluence, but we wonder whether the | 


railroad managers ever seriously consider the | 


extent to which they suggest or stimulate these 
assaults on their property by the 
over rates. One of these “ 
raging in the West, and it, like the others, has 
brought about reductions below what even 
Grangers think ‘ 
and, of course, inevitably suggests to the rus- 


” 


‘wars 


wars ” is now 


a reasonable maximum,” 


tic moralists who live along the lines that 
railroads afford to 
at such low rates in order to damage rivals, 
they can carry them at the 
accommodate the public, if proper compul 


can carry goods 


same rates to 


In fact, nothing does so 
much to debauch public opinion about rail- 

They seem to 
and exhibit 
managers in a poor light 
sense and business prudence. 


EXTRAORDINARY STORY ABOUT HOL 
LAND. 
WeE would warn Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
and other Republican orators that, if the forth- 
coming Presidential canvass is to turn on the 
be and 
careful, because people are not going this 
time to let random assertions about the ef- 
fects of tariff legislation pass without exami- 
We are moved to make this observa 


serious 


nation. 
tion by the following extraordinary passage 
in an interview with Mr. Depew at Chicago, 
which appeared in the New York 7rihune 
on Sunday: 

‘* Four years ago, when [ was abroad, I went 
to Holland. When I went over there, I found 
that there was more content and happiness in 
Holland than in any country in Europe. There 
was absolutely no pauperism. 
Holland last summer,I found a great deal of 
complaint, stagnation in labor, Socialist riots, 


labor troubles—things which had never 
been known in the country before. I 
met one of the most eminent business 


men in Holland, and he said to me that the 

manufactures of Holland were stagnant, that 

business in Holland was no longer remunera- 
5S 


| or no knowledge of its social o1 


course, could not tax them, but her Board of 
tle bad pleuro-pneumonia, and have not per- 
mitted a head of cattle to enter England for 
four years. That is the free-trade way Eng- 
land has of protecting her industries when they 
are pinched.’ 

*** Well,” I said, ‘why, such being the case, 
does not Holland return to protection? He 
said: * Because our manufacturers and business 
men are not our Government. Our Govern 
ment is a non-producing class, and they are all 
theorists, and they are carrying out their theo- 
ries and ruining the agriculturists and manu 
facturers and general business and labor of tne 
country.’ ” 


Upon this the editor 
Col. Grosvenor, who though a farmer, 
too wary for that—made the following sapi- 
ent remarks: 

“Mr. Depew’s statements about the effects of 
free trade in Holland, reported in an interview 
had with him in Chicago, are commended to 
all free-traders, and to those protectionists, if 
there are any such, who may be wavering in 
their faith. Under free trade, business in 
Holland has become unremmnerative, and 
poverty, distress, labor troubles, ete., have fol 


not, We are sure, 


is, 


lowed. This ruinous policy, Mr. Depew was 
told last summer, is persisted in because the 
men at the head of the Government ‘are all 


theorists... Theories that do not stand the test 


of experience are worthless. Protection has 
stood that test and cannot be regarded as a 


theory.” 


It seems a pity that any one should visit a 
country so interesting as Holland with little 
economical 


history. The ‘eminent business man” 


|; Whom Mr. Depew consulted performed on 


the | 


as regards good | 


him the process which the boys call ‘‘ stuff- 
ing.” Holland has been a free-trade country 
for centuries, except under the French Empire 
and during the union with Belgium. Since 
the separation from Belgium, that is, for the 
last fifty-eight years, she has lived under a low 


” 


| tariff, which has been gradually getting lower. 


| trade took place in 1845, 


Revisions of the tariff in the direction of free 
1850, 1854, and 
1881, the national prosperity increasing all 


| ‘ : : 
| the while, Holland being the only European 


country which passed unscathed through the 


financial crisis of 1866. Mr. Depew will 


| probably be surprised to hear that the customs 


| duties were only, in round numbers, one 
| eleventh of the revenue in 1850, one-thirteenth 


When I was in | 


in 1873, and 


During 


one-sixteenth 
1879. 


in 1862, one 
twenty-third in the 
whole of this period Holland has been more 
of a free-trade country than any in the world. 
This diminishing proportion of the customs 


almost 


duties has been due simply to increase in the 
sum total of the revenue. 

“The eminent business man” 
bugging Mr. Depew when he told him about 
the establishment of free 
ago,’ for the returns from customs duties have 
| hardly varied in the least for nearly forty 

years, They were (in round numbers) 5,000, - 
000 florins in 1850, 5,000,000 in 1862, 5,000,- 
| 000 in 1873, and 5,000,000 in 1878 and 1879. 


| The tariff was lowered slightly in 1881, but 


was hum 


rade ‘‘ a few years 
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the duties may now be said to average 5 per 

cent. ad valorem on dutiable articles, which 

are but few in number. The only talk of 
change in the tariff since then has been a pro 
posal laid before the States-General by the 
Government, not to lower the duties, but to 
increase them on sawed wood, petroleum, tea, 
various fruits, and articles containing sugar 
Whether this has been carried into effect we 
do not know, but if it has, the conduct of the 
‘“eminent business man” 
culpable. Moreover, under this low and 
decreasing tariff, Dutch commerce with Eng 
land has not declined relatively. The Britis] 

exports to Holland were, during the five 
years ending in 1884, 6.2 per cent. of the total 
to all countries, or as much as they have been 
at any time since 1866, save in the excep 
tionally prosperous five years ending in 1875. 
The Dutch exports to England show similar 
results. They amounted in 1884 to 6.6 per 
cent. of the total to all countries, which was 
more than they had been in any previous 
year since 1866. 

Mr. 
tion of the working of free trade in Holland 
we hardly know. It appears from this that 
the prohibition of the importation of Dutch 


How to approacl Depew’s illustra 


cattle into England by the British Govern- 


ment is an ‘‘ instance” of the way in which 


a Dutch free-trade “law,” adopted ‘Sa few 
years ago,” has ruined the Dutch. The thread 


We 


It seems to 


of the argument here entirely escape 
hope it is visible to Mr. Depew. 


Sus 


us, as the human mind is at present consti- 
tuted, an instance of the way British protes 
will Jet him 


tion ruined the Dutch. But we 


have it his own way, if he will only give at 
that 


Great 


tention to the following facts the trade 
of the Netherlands 


been steadily increasing for a great number 


with Britain has 


of years, the exports to that country having 


risen from (in round numbers) $75,000,000 in 


1875 to $125,000,000 in 1885; that of this 
amount ‘‘live animals” formed only one- 


twenty-fifth of the total in the last-named 
year, and that the great bulk of the live 
animals exported to England are not ‘‘ a su- 
perior breed of but 
lambs. 


cattle,” sheep and 


He will perceive what a ridiculous 
story ‘‘the eminent business man” told him, 
he that Holland sup 


plies 39.8 per cent. (in value) of all the but 


when learns while 
ter Great Britain imports, and 17.9 of all the 
cheese, and 31.0 of all the refined sugar, and 
9.9 of all the tobacco, and 17.9 per cent. of 


all tl 


the cocoa, and 27.3 of all the sheep and 
lambs, she supplies only 3.2 per cent 
of the oxen, bulls, cows, and calves 
As tothe ‘‘ pauperism” which Mr. Depew 
says did not exist in 1884, but which he 
found last year, there appears to be 
a little of the cock and the bull in this 


story too. The number of poor relieved in 


1880 was 216,532, or 5 per cent. of the popu 


t i 
lation; in 1881 216,643, in 1882 213,270, in 


1883 214,516. We have no returns for 1884 
»-6, but shall be glad to have Mr. Depew 
furnish them, together with a copy of that 
free-trade ‘‘law” which has ruined the 


Dutch. 
There has been 
sion in Holland, 


European countries since 1880, or fo 


great commercial depres 
undoubtedly, as in all othe: 





was all the more | 


\ther 


The Nation. 


before Mr. Depew was last there, but the tariff 


+2 the eimyr 


has had nothing to do with it, f 
that Holland can 


have a tariff The re port of the 


harile } ; 
naradive Oe Suld 


reuson 


Chamber of Commerce for 1886, whi 


T 
peared in 1887, says, ‘* The fall in prices sinec 
1880 amounted on the Ist of Ja 
12 per cent. for coffee, 43 7 
25 per cent. for wheat, 26] 
ton, and 35 per cent f 
the cause of the trouble 


ir indigo,” as showing 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AS ; 
Mr 


miaty 


Puncn's advice conce rning matrimon\ 


be good, but we have ne ird of 


any one who has followed counsel given with 


Yet this 


lieve, is uniformly the advice given by ‘‘such 


such oracular conciseness. we be 


as ought to know to those who ask ther 
about the subject named above Mer t 
both ends of the official seal Conegrt 

men who have got places for hur 


dreds of protégés, 


and poorly paid clerks 


who have grown gray in the service (in the 
rare cases when such are found)—agree in 
this, that the lowest round of the commercial 
or profte ssional ladder is to be pre ferred by a 


young man to the most attractive clerical ] 








sition in the Government service And, it 
fact, the number striving for such places is 
much smaller,under the system of civil servic 
examinations, than anv ¢ I with t 
pressure under the gs] Ss) »W j ‘ 
deemed poss ble Phe pout ims ScT 
this to what thev are pl is 
fact that the ones w NV ! el 
usually, make the best clerks are those whos 
scho@ling ” has been neglect \ 
reason is the feeling, sa bees i 
I , n } — ithe “wr ‘ x th ‘- < ‘ 
al examination s for " } ~ \ ~ 
school-davs are ov ind t not 
humiliating. But the chief is s that 
the civil service, though not s S 
it is painted, is intuitively felt by the pu 
to be a poor career for a youth itv a 
energy, in a country wher r s of 
getting a living e so ! rous 
prizes, in every direct . I It is 
perceived by 1 ir y t 
clerks, that t the serv is 
ment means Of livelihood is t S 
self to hopeless mediocrity: and few 

have so chosen it heir mistake has } 
supposing they could free 1] . s f 

its chains—in failing to dis tits s 
influence. They have thought to us s 
life-preserver while learning to s 

few years to graduate from it as . s 
lawyers, or expert accountants. B 

the pre ninary st es al f s ss 
mad Tew a iv TISAK 
bird in the hand forth s I 1 
parent ex a tes 6 hiles ‘aa ° x 
a } those whose resig S 

+} " € ¢ - } 

‘ : 5 = ‘ 

v ? + - 

Wes ld remember, however t if not 
mostly fools, as Carlyle has it. the greater part 
f us, evenif college graduates, are hardly des 
tined to reach the top of any worldly tree, s 
that th ict at ther s plenti = ‘i t re 

Ss wing on our lividual fortunes. 
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motion may do something to lessen this evil, 
but we believe the clerks have no faith in 
them. The bearing of rules, as of remarks, lies 
in the application of them; and considering 
the large proportion of marks given to “ efli- 
ciency,” of which the ‘‘ Chief of Division” 
is the sole judge, it will be seen that the 
result of an examination will be very much 
what the authorities wish to have it. 

There remains to consider but one more 
phase of the question—what we may call the 
moral aspect. That civil servants in general 
are dishonest, or would be if they had the 
opportunity, we do not believe ; but the recent 
experience of the horse-claims division of the 
Treasury, and that of the Chicago Post-oftice 
in connection with its newspaper mail, are 
illustrations on a large scale of what many 
clerks learn be familiar with in less im- 
portant instances. Familiar, we mean, in the 
sense that they know more or less about them, 
and yet hold their tongues, partly because of 
the inconvenience and possible danger to which 
the opposite course would expose them, and 
partly because of the generally accepted max- 
im that the informer is worse than the thief. 


to 


Add to this that the civil servant is generally 
unthrifty, though the precariousness of his 
tenure of oftice, and the uselessness elsewhere 
of experience acquired in it, ought to have 
made him, of all men, the most careful to 
have something laid by for a rainy day. 
Whatever else may be said of it, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the atmosphere of the 
civil service, whether in Washington or else- 
where, is not stimulating to the moral facul- 
ties. As we have hinted, there are various 
reasons for this, but perhaps one stronger 
than any other is that instead of being, what 
it possibly some time will be, composed of 
those who have chosen it as a profession, ¢ 
large proportion of the men employed in it 
are, in a sense, men who, though not neces- 
sarily by their own fault, have failed in life, 
and have to be taken care of. 


THE BLENDING OF THE DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 

Tat the edge has been worn off the dis- 
tinctive tenets which gave birth to the great 
Protestant sects is generally admitted. It is 
of course implied in the modern movement 
for denominational union, and is a condition 
precedent of that movement. What is not 
so commonly seen and acknowledged is the 
process of interpenetration, as it may be call- 
ed, which has long been going on among 
the several Not only have 
the old broken down 
partially effaced, but, as was inevitable once 
the fences were down, the different flocks 
become somewhat mixed. With the 
cessation of hostilities between the 
sects has come no little interchange and as- 
similation of opinions, The peculiar proper- 
ty of one or two has become the possession 
of all. What all once fought, all now em- 
brace. The old boundaries can still be traced 
by those of an antiquarian turn, but they now 
include many things that they were meant to 
shut out, and have allowed many things to 
escape that they were meant for ever to shut 
In, 


denominations. 


barriers been and 


have 
active 





The 


bits of evidence going 
to prove the truth of this have lately fallen 
under our eyes. A recent number of the 
Uniturian Review contained an article on 
‘Church Extension” which was wholly 
based on the idea that there was such a thing 
as the enlargement of a denomination with- 
out building a single new church or winning 
a solitary confessed convert. The writer of 
the article referred to maintained that there is 
a noticeable spread of opinions for which the 
Unitarians have always stood, among the other 
denominations. He adduced the much greater 
emphasis laid upon life than upon creed, and 
the fuller recognition of the duty of the 
Church towards society, as positions which 
could no longer be declared preéminently 
Unitarian. His conclusion was that Unita 
rianism is to expect an extension of its 
influence more in the way of a leaven af 
fecting the life of other sects silently, and 
from within, than in visible and numeri- 
cal growth. It is very easy to say that 
this is making a virtue of necessity. Per- 
haps it is, partly; yet the facts may be 
as alleged, nevertheless, It is certain that 
the most eminent of the surviving Unitarians 
of the Channing type has declared that the 
Unitarian schism would never have taken 
place if New England Congregationalism 
had been a hundred years ago what it is to- 
day. There is, in fact, no lack of evidence 
that the Unitarians who are now fighting 
Congregationalism are fighting what their 
fathers were, and that many Congregational- 
ists are what their own fathers fought. 
Passing over to the competitors of the 
Congregationalists on the other wing,.We are 
given a hint of the general denominational 
flux by the recent meditations of the Observer 
upon the subject of the New Theology. 
That journal had interrogated five or six 
hundred Congregational ministers as to their 
attitude towards the new views, and had 
found that, apparently, not more than twen- 
ty-five out of them all would confess to 
leanings that way. Its first conclusion was 
that the whole thing was another case of 
Sydney Smith’s solitary clergyman wander- 
ing into a room lined with mirrors, and im- 
agining that he was in a large gathering of 
the clergy. But reflection appeared to con- 
vince the Odserver that this was a fallacious 
inference, and that where there was so much 
ery there could not be so little wool. Ina 
later article, accordingly, it dwelt upon the 
possibility of a secret and insidious spread 
of the New Theology in places where 
its presence was not confessed, or, per- 
haps, suspected. It feared that, if the 
truth were known, New Haven would prove 
to be as badly off as Andover. It also 
hinted at infection in ‘‘ other seminaries.” 
What it meant is, of course, known only to 
itself, but it certainly might have been 
squinting at some seminaries of its own de 
nomination. <A singular feature of a recent 
editorial in the Andover Review was an ap- 
peal to Congregationalists to be as fearless in 
Biblical criticism as a certain Presbyterian pro- 
And the Observer has had evidence of 


Several suggestive 


fessor ! 


the way laxity may creep into even the strait- 
est sect, especially, as it says, in the case of 
young men, in some late examinations before 
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the Presbytery of New York. Such offences 
must needs come, and they probably will 
come in increasing numbers. There is no 
way of laying an embargo on thought. We 
have high Presbyterian authority for saying 
that no seminary can undo the work of a 
college in forming habits of inquiry and 
standards of belief, and the colleges of to- 
day are the worst enemies of the theology of 
to-day. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of one 
denomination giving color to another is to be 
seen in the remarkable spread of the liturgi- 
cal movement among those branches of the 
Church that had inherited all of Jenny Ged- 
des’s dislike of a prayer-book. The first in 
roads of this movement gave great alarm to 
conservative leaders who withstood 
them invain. They feared that the next step 
would be going over bodily to Episcopacy. 
Someamong the Episcopalians, also, were san 
guine enough tothink that the drift towards a 
liturgy was a drift towards their denomina 
tion. But the clearer heads on either side 
saw that the fear 
alike unfounded, 


those 


and the expectation were 
and that this approach in 
the use of forms was consistent with a real 
strengthening of sectarian prejudices. In- 
deed, a prominent Presbyterian has declared 
that he knew of nothing which could have 
prevented a serious defection from his de- 
nomination to the Episcopalian, except the 
great enrichment effected so generally in the 
forms of worship in use among Presbyterian 
churches. Much might be said for that view. 
This last case is a good illustration of the 
small significance, as bearing on denomina- 
tional union, of denominational convergence 
in some points of belief and practice. The 
denominational instinct—and denominational 
differences are now more a matter of instinct 
and inheritance than anything else—is yet too 
strong to make the discussions of plans 
of union seem aught but academic. There 
is no better proof that professors and 
editors are out of touch, very often, 
with the masses of their own sect, than 
the fact that they seem to have no idea of the 
mingled anger and contempt with which 
their proposals to abolish sectarian distinc- 
tions are looked upon by the great body of 
the members of the churches. The latter 
may be like the Scotch Covenanter in not 
knowing very much about their creed, but 
they are also like her in being ready to 
““mainteen” it against the world. 


EVENTS IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, February 15, 1888, 

NOTHING could better illustrate the altered 
sentiments of the Irish masses towards Eng- 
lard than the reception lately accorded to the 
Marquis of Ripon and Mr. Morley. The Dub- 
lin trades, in their thousands, turned out on a 
cold winter's night to welcome them with 
bands and banners; the largest hall was 
crammed with an enthusiastic pay audience 
to hear their speeches, while the freedom of 
the city was presented to them by the corpo- 
ration, and at a reception they were offered 
addresses by some sixty of the Irish representa- 
tive bodies. For the first time that I remember, 
union jacks floated beside creen flags at popu- 
lar gatherings. The warmth with which Mr, 
Morley and his speech were received was the 
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The attempt to 


event of the principal meeting. 
raise the the 
signally failed. 
papers had for weeks displayed shocking ex- 


him 
The columns of the Unionist 


odium ologiecum against 


tracts from his writings on Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Catholic Church, the same being posted 
Yet he hada 
heartier reception even than Lord Ripon, a 


in placards throughout the city. 
zealous convert and a munificent benefactor 
of the Church. 
of Mr. Morley’s services in the cause of Ire 
land, aad to a generous opposition to the at 
tempt to prejudice him in the popular mind. 
What men desire nowadays is to live as quietly 
aud comfortably as they can in fhis world ; 


This was due to appreciation 


dogmatism regarding the next carries little 
weight when it interferes with their aims here, 
We could hardly have better instances of the 
than the British 
Government moving heaven and earth to in- 
duce the Pope to bring the naughty Irish to 
order, and the naughty Irish lavishing honors 


decline of religious rancor 


on a man of John Morley’s opinions. 

The Ripon-Morley reception was most im 
portant in the number and weight of the mid- 
upper that it 
brought out in favor of a home-rule settlement, 
and in helping to render home rule respectable 


dle, commercial, and classes 


At private receptions and dinners, at a conver- 
sazione attended by some 1,600 (paying) guests 
tasteful decora- 
tions, in crowds of well-dressed and well-man 


amidst music and flowers and 
nered people, it was interesting to meet those 


who never before identified themselves with 
the cause, and would have nothing to do with 
it now if they believed it meant disorder and dis 
union. Two parties alone had any real cause for 
. who are 
and the 


extreme party, whom nothing would content 


dissatisfaction—the ascendency class 


bel! 


» rapidly losing their predominance: 


but an ideal republic and a fair division al 
round, Thankful we are to perceive that un 
der the influence of Mr. Parnell’s and Mr. Glad- 
stone's statesmanship the latter party is steadi 
ly diminishing—that, in 
one that favored 


nine or ten that looked to violence and revolu 


Parnell’s words, ** For 


parliamentary agitation to 


tion as the true means of saving Lreland twelve 
years ago, we now have the proportions re 
When 
unfavorable 


versed,” every other prognostication 
failed 
the reception, the question of the 
health” and we heard that ‘'a 
banquet was abandoned and a conversazione 
arranged so that the Queen's health should be 
avoided.” We were next told that we had re 
fused the toast, and there 


addition to the conversazione, a banquet with 


and suggestion regarding 


a (Jueen s 


was resorted to 


then when was, in 


the Queen’s health in due form, a greater out 
cry than ever declared that ‘‘It was not 
drunk—it was swallowed.” ‘'It was proposed 
inaudibly.” ‘* It wasa piece of acting to delude 
the English people.” This making such a point 
of the Irish at large drinking the (Jueen’s health 
and playing ‘‘God Save the Queen,” is most 


futile. Both 
party shibboleths, and are connected with all 


observances have been made 


that is hateful and humiliating to the masses of 








the Irish people. The Queen has never shown 
Ireland a gracious side. If Irel form a real 
working union with England, it si ties t 
whether or not we play the English nationa 
anthem and toast the sovereign. At the Lei 
ster Hall meeting I was nruch struck with t 


fact that an expression of feeling by a large 


assembly must be sincere. The faint resp 





™ 
to Lord Ripon’s denunciations of outrag 
trasted with the enthusiastic ay g 
all references to union with the ple 


and a good understanding between Catholics 
and Protestants in Ireland. The former re- 
sponse was less a cheer than a sigh, the expres- 
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sion of the conviction that outrage has 
inevitable, and that we cannot expect t 


free from it until its causes are removed j 
Attendant upon the present large reducti 


of rent by the Land Commissioners—in many 


cases from 25 to 30 and 35 per cent iere has 


been an almost complete surrender to the plar 


of campaign by the great 


proprietors 


has been said about Glenbeigh, Mitchelstown, | 
and Bodyke. 


small armies have 


ti ¢ 


Cruel evi 


on foot 


been kept 


and leaders have been risone 


im} 


police and emergency men have 


Irishmen shot down—the properties for a time 


remained a waste—and now the owners h 


given in, the tenants’ terms are accepted, ar 


rears are to be wiped out, law rid], th 


be 
If there be anv sinc 


costs p 
evicted are to reinstated, the ruined home 
steads rebuilt. 
Government plea that the plan of campaign is 
a criminal conspiracy, Lady Kingston, Lord 
de Freyne, Col. O'Callaghan, and a_ host 

others in like position, are guilty of « 
The I 
Lansdowne’s) difficulty is, I believe, ina fair way 


The Le 


ompound 
ing a felony uggacurran (Marquis of 


of settlement rad oof Clanricarde al 


ms have taken place | 





holds out against nable « 


re 


AS ompromise 
Within the last few davs he has offered te 
which would doubtless two years ag nay 
formed the basis of a settlement, but which a 
now impossible. The tenants will never a 


to anv arrangement that does not inchile the 
reinstatement of the evicted, whose sacritices 
in every instance have been a necessary fact 

f the struggle. Round the Clanrica 

test much of the interest of the last few S 


has centred, Owing to it Mr. Blunt and ot! 


Well-known men are in jail, for it : 
County Galway is in confusiot There t 
Crimes Act is being administe i wit t 


less and almost incredible 


sever 


being imprisoned with hard labor for 








dating’ others, even where the “intimidate 
swear they have not bet i 1 lata 
and then when the pris s ive | - 
are incarcerated for rejoi g at their release 
One case was related to 1 rood a 
in which the ** intimidated,” lik s yr : 
) ’ ‘ X} ~ 
I i iw t 
im to extinguis 
hs ndrawn to the ¢ 
carde contest by Mr. Shaw Lefevre's v s 
espousal of the tenants’ cause at s 
personal risk In npany with at 
ther English members of Pa t 
sympathizers, he held a mass 
10th to express feeling for the te: 
adopt a petition to Parlia t 
nterf nd pe t 
evailed It was i 
‘alculated ¢ st 
Encglis} 7 pla 
> 1 ¢ are v + 
rv. in a setting ¢ . 
glistening la lark ( aucht hills. I 
lived thro re than s i ¢ 
vents—t lownfall Ar ins t 
fieat Pe es P 
Vv i +) ¢ <1? - x 
and otherwis i that is 
ay ¥ see Vi tre s s ~ 
thoug + ¢ weichtiest Pam ¢ 
at f Eng AI I " W . 
not he + sang st +} r 4 
sett t, and t iy t te WOK 
The people are now so exasperated t t tl 
not incline t nsider anything but what they 
deem most likely to stave off further evic- 


no 
pes 


tion. The rental is of real account to their 
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S1Ve e fact stated 1 it a There 
vas to interfere with it A writ of 
h 1s rpus Was granted. O'Sullivan was 
brought up a few days after and discharged; 


the last piece 


the order of the court he could not be released 


of absurdity being that even with 


without a six-shilling stamp on the order, and, 
the stamp office being closed, the prisoner and 
his warder were relegated to a hotel for the 
night. Mr. Healy made touching use of his vic- 
tory ina public appeal against the boycotting 
of the Curtin family. The decision has been a 
stunning blow to the Act. To-day 
there is a report that the prosecution of news- 
paper proprietors and venders is to be discon- 
tinued. The act is breaking down. It was to 
be carried out “thoroughly,” but it was an 
anomaly essentially inconsistent, and foredoom- 
ed to the failure that overtook all previous at- 
tempts at coercion. 


Crimes 


What was to have been a strictly non-Irish 
session Of Parliament is opening with passion- 
ate discussion regarding Ireland. D2: 
A FRENCH VIEW OF 

SPEECH, 


BISMARCK’S 


PaRis, February 8, 1888, 

THE all-absorbing subject of interest at the 
present moment is the publication of the treaty 
made in 1879 between Prussia and Austria, and 
the speech pronounced a few days after this 
publication by Prince the 
Reichstag. The publication created some sur- 
prise, not on account of the treaty itself, for 
everybody knew that it existed ; but people 
have naturally asked themselves why the publi- 
cation took place. The speech of Prince Bis- 
marck is, to a certain extent, an answer to this 
question. It is quite clear that the Prince did 
not think himself justified in asking new and 
enormous sacrifices from the German people 
without placing before them the real state 
of European affairs. He tore aside every 
veil ; he showed, with the greatest frankness, 
the dangers to which the new German unity 

yas exposed—dangers which are perhaps not 
immediate, but which are permanent ; and his 


sismarck before 


fairness was recompensed Ly the unanimity of 
the decision made by the Reichstag. There is 
a French proverb which says, ** Un homme 
averti en vaut deux.” The Germans have been 
warned, and whatever may be said of the high 
character, of the great sense of honor, of the 
Emperor of Russia—whatever may be said, 
also, of the pacific character of the new French 
President—-Prince Bismarck does not conceal 
from his countrymen the fact that a coalition 
between France and Russia is among the possi- 
bilities of the future, and that Germany must 
stand prepared to send a million of men to the 
east and a million of men to the west. 

He does not allude in his speech, and nobody 
expected that he would, to the recent rap- 
prochement of Baron Mohrenheim, the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris, and M, Floquet, the 
President of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
At the time of the visit to Paris of the father 
of the present Emperor of Russia, when Alex- 
ander was descending the steps of the Palais de 
Justice, which he had visited, a young lawyer, 
who was not far from him, exclaimed, ** Vive 
la Pologne, monsieur!”’ It was always said 
that this lawyer, who was then obscure, was 
M. Floquet ; at any rate, M. Floquet did not 
think it necessary to deny it for many years, 
and the Russian Ambassador was forbidden to 
have any communication with him. But things 
have now been arranged ; the friends of M. 
Floquet say that the insult to the Emperor was 
offered by another lawyer, the son of a Polish 
lady (to be sure, this other lawyer is now dead 
and cannot deny the statement); the cry ‘‘ Vive 
la Pologne !” has become a sort of legend, and 
will soon be called a fable. M. Floquet, who 
was one of the candidates for the Presidency, 
is considered as the possible, even the probable, 
He has, 


successor of the present Premier. in 
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fact, become one of the factors of the Republi- 
can policy, and his importance arises from the 
fact that he is supported by the Radicals, and 
has the sympathies of a certain faction of 
Opportunists at the same time. 

It would have been somewhat improper to 
allude to these incidents in the German Reichs- 
tag ; but they are as well known in Berlin as 
in Paris. There is no doubt that great efforts 
are made by a certain party in St. Petersburg, 
as well as in Paris, to bring about an under- 
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standing between Russia and France. But 
there’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip. Prince 


Bismarck can show to the world and to his 
own country treaties, written engagements ; 
he has published his treaty with Austria ; he 
may publish, if he likes, a treaty with Italy ; 
he even, in his speech, spoke of ‘‘ other Powers,” 
without saying which those Powers were. 
France and Russia can show nothing of this 
sort. What are a few newspaper articles, and 
the utterances of irresponsible persons, com- 
pared with solid facts? There is an alliance 
between northern Germany and Austria, there 
is an alliance between the German Powers and 
Italy, there is no alliance between France and 
The utterances of the 
and of a part of the French press are of little 
importance in the eyesof Prince Bismarck. He 
speaks with contempt of the writers who seem 
bent on frightening the printer’s ink ; he has 
the greatest confidence in the character, in the 
honor, of the Emperor of Russia ; he cannot 
complain of the public authorities, such as 
they exist in France. 

It is certainly a curious fact that while, in 
the old Chambers of the Restoration and of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, there were always a 
few members, representatives of a warlike and 
revolutionary policy, who protested against the 
treaties of 1815, you would not find in the 
present Chambers a group, or even individual 
members, who have taken revanche as their 
platform. Of course, there is a deep, a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction in the French nation 
on the subject of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, which deprived France of Alsace- 
Lorraine: but there is no war party in the 
Chamber. The Deroulédes are not representa- 
tives of the nation. General Boulanger, who 
may be said to be the military representative 
of a war policy, entered the Cabinet for a time 
merely as a soldier, as seventeen other generals 
have been ministers of war since 1870; and as 
soon as he became too active and too impru- 
dent, the Chamber took the first opportunity it 
found to get rid of him. 

Is it not singular that, with our electoral sys- 
tem founded on universal suffrage, with a liber- 
ty of the press which has no bounds, the war 
partisans have not been able to carry a single 
college in the country ¢ Does not such a fact 
indicate clearly the temper of the country ? 
France has not forgotten Alsace-Lorraine, and 
how could she do so? But France received a 
severe lesson in 1870, and is not willing to incur 
without necessity the dangers of war. An un- 
successful war would leave France even more 
diminished, and it would perhaps deprive her 
of the remainder of Lorraine and some other 
provinces which were once under the sway of 
the Duke of Burgundy. It has sometimes 
pleased the German Chancellor to represent the 
Republicans of France as more pacific than the 
Royalists; but there are 180 Royalist Deputies 
in the Chamber, When can it be said that they 
have espoused a war policy, or showed them- 
selves more anxious than the Republicans to 
resist the legitimate wishes of Germany ? What 
may be said is, that under the present Constitu- 
tion the President would find it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to make treaties of alliances. 
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Article 30 of the Constitution of July 15, 
1875, says, it is true, ‘‘ The President of the Re- 
public negotiates and ratifies treaties. He 
makes them known to the Chambers as soon as 
the interest and safety of the State permit.” 
But Article 51 says, “The President of 
the Republic cannot declare war without the 
previous consent of the two Chambers.” It is 
obvious that this last article will always cause 
great hesitation in a sovereign desirous to treat 
with our President. This sovereign would bind 
himself, and the President cannot be bound. If 
there is no positive treaty between Russia and 
France, is there at least what we call an en 

tente, an understanding, a prevision of even 

tualities and of a common action? There is 
nothing of the kind; and no statesman would 
undertake to define the articles of this future 
action. 

The point which is really interesting at the 
present moment is this: What is Russia going 
to do in Bulgaria, and what will Germany 
allow her to do? The declarations of Prince 
Bismarck on this point are not quite as clear 
as one would desire. After having said that 
he would no longer sue for love, in Russia or in 
France, he adds that he is ready to respect fully 
He 
admits now, as he did at the time of the Treaty 
of Berlin, that a preponderating influence ought 
to devolve on Russia in Bulgaria. But how is 
this influence to be exercised? Russia has had 
fair play in Bulgaria. She had a Prince allied 
to her imperial family, she had the War Minis- 
ter, she had a great proportion of the officers of 
the army. With all these adyantayes, she did 
not secure her interests, she turned out Prince 
Alexander, she alienated a part at least of the 
Bulgarians. Still, Russia is willing to help her 
in the vindication of the rights conferred on 
her by the Treaty of Berlin. ‘* If Russia,” said 
the Chancellor, ‘‘ makes official application to 
us to support steps for the reéstablishment of 
the situation in Bulgaria as it was created by 
the Congress, by recomumitting it to the Sultan 
as suzerain, I shall have no hesitation in advis- 
ing his Majesty the Emperor to comply with 
the request.” This would mean a Turkish occu 
pation of Bulgaria, and nothing else; it does not 
mean a Russian occupation. What would Ger- 
many do if the Emperor of Russia, with the 
consent of the Sultan, should enter Bulgaria 
with his armies, either by sea, by way of Var- 
na, or by land, through Rumania, who could 
not well refuse the passage / What would Ger 
many advise Austria to do? Would she con- 
sider a war between Austria and Russia, if it 
did not take place in the Austrian provinces, as 
acasus foederis? We are not allowed to an- 
swer clearly all these questions, 

What unfortunately seems clear is, that Rus- 
sia will do something. The Emperor of this 
great country will not quietly accept the situa- 
tion which is made for him; he will not remain 
in Europe as the protégé of the German Em 
peror. He is all-powerful, he has a devoted 
people, he cannot always remain deaf to the 
iacitements of the Panslavists. He may, with 
out France, enter into a great contest with his 
powerful neighbors, in the hope that France 
will perforce be drawn into it. 

On the whole, the pacific speech of Prince 
Bismarck is very disquieting. 


the rights conferred on them by treaty. 


BULGARIA.—I. 


HEIDELBERG, February 9, 1888. 


AT a moment when a European war, of 
which the Bulgarian situation is one of the 
principal causes, is threatening, it is worth 





while to look back to the stirring period when 
Bulgaria was ruled by the nephew of a Russian 
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an argument ab inconvenienti, I would suggest 
that, in view of the present condition of our 
civil service, there is more need to prevent im- 
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ever since been known, after a sleep of a dozen 
years, has again made its appearance in the 


| State of Iowa in a very virulent form, and 


proper dismissals than to facilitate proper ones; | 
| of all railroad property in the State. 


| that while great freedom of action could be left 


in Bulgaria, and knew perfectly well that he 


owed his crown to his uncle, gave in, and M, 
Zankoff was allowed to recommend the con- 
struction of railways to the Assembly (October 
27, 1880). The deputies adopted a line from 
Sofia to Rustchuk in principle, but they were 
wise enough to request the Government to 
undertake the preparatory work itself and then 
to bring in a bill on the subject at the coming 


session. THEODOR VON BUNSEN. 


Correspondence. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE POWER OF DIS- 
MISSAL. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of February 9, referring 
to the President’s refusal to endorse the pro- 
posed rule requiring heads of offices in the civil 
service to file a written statement of the cause 
in every case of dismissal of subordinates, you 
say: 

‘We are aware that not a few civil-service 
reformers have always favored a regulation of 
this sort, and there is something to be said in 
its favor, but the arguments on the other side 
appear to us much the stronger. It constantly 
happens in private business that an employer 
thinks it wise to discharge a man because he is 
not entirely satisfied with the manner in which 
he does his work, although it would often seem 
too harsh to charge the delinquent publicly 
with neglect of duty. The same thing is 
always liable to happen in a public office. 
The civil service cannot be conducted efticient- 
ly if there must be a public trial every time 
that the head of an offi-e thinks it wise to dis- 
miss a subordinate. The competitive system 
renders it impossible to smuggle a man into a 
vacancy, and thus removes the only really dan- 
gerous motive for making a vacancy. With 
admission to the service thus guarded, the 
length of retention may be left safely to the 
discretion of the appointing power.” 

Will you allow me to express a difference of 
opinion with you on this point‘ I ask the 
favor with some hesitation, because I recognize 
the Nation as an authority on civil-service re- 
form, and three should 
agreed with you entirely even in this particu- 
lar. At that time the new law had produced 
markedly good results. Here in Philadelphia, 
for instance, the Post-office had been taken 
wholly out of ‘‘ politics,” and Independent or 
Democratic election circulars could go safely 
through the mails. It was generally believed 
that the reform would be not only permanent 
but progressive, but the strain of a change of 
party in the Administration had not come yet. 
That change came, and while, owing to the 
growing reform spirit and lessening partisan- 
ship of the people, the strain was not what it 
might have been, it was enough to develop 
many unsuspected weak in the 
system, and to show that a civil service which 
has been notoriously and systematically par- 
tisan half a century more 
stringent rules than may be required in that 
ideal national civil service which we must still 
struggle and hope for. 

With what you say of the inexpediency of a 
public trial I cordially agree, but a mere state- 
ment of reasons would not lead to a trial (ex- 
cept perhaps a “‘ trial by newspaper,” the edge 
of which would be dulled by the partisan mo- 
tive) so long as the superior kept within the 
bounds prescribed by the law of libel. Even 
admitting, however, that there were cause for 
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to heads of offices had they no partisan motives 
for making dismissals, this is not yet the case. 
You say, however, that the law has taken away 
such motives. Now,undoubtedly, if the exami- 
nations are fair, ‘‘ the competitive system ren- 
ders it impossible to smuggle a man into a va- 
cancy,” i. e., no one particular man can be 
given a place irrespective of fitness, but each 
must take his chance with the other applicants; 
yet this does not in the least prevent a delibe- 
rate change of the personnel of an office, collec- 
tively, from the members of one party to those 
of another, 

In a letter which you kindly printed in your 
issue of December 9, 1887, I stated how such 
partisan change could be, and apparently was, 
effected, and I shall take the liberty of restating 
it. A systematic dismissal of all the Republi- 
cans, for instance, in an office takes place, with 
the result that a great number of vacancies 
must be filled. Even if the ‘‘sweep” be not 
made so rapidly as to disorganize the working 
of the office (a result not wholly unknown), it 
is ‘‘clean” enough to show Republicans that 
they are not wanted, and are not likely to be 
retained, should the head of the office be com- 
pelled, under the rules, to appoint them. The 
result is that scarcely any Republicans will ap- 
ply for an examination that does not promise 
them, if they pass it, a fair chance of perma- 
nent employment, and the appointing officer is 
left free to fill with those of his own party the 
places he has made for them. 

If this be true (and the administration of 
the Philadelphia Post-office seems to prove it); 
if admission to the service is not so well guard- 
ed by the Civil-Nervice Law as was anticipated, 
more stringent rules appear necessary, and 
what better rule has been suggested than that 
proposed by the only members of the Commis- 
sion that one can call reformers? When the 
change now taking place in public opinion, in 
regard to * politics” in the civil service, has 
gone so far that the head of an office would 
not dare to act in the manner described, the 
The question 


“a 


rule will no longer be necessary. 
is, is it not needed now? 

The unrestricted power of dismissal has a 
further result. If the head of an office be 
known to be a partisan, his subordinates must 
necessarily become such also, They will not be 
even nominal Democrats or Republicans if in- 
dependence followed by dismissal; and 
Wheuever party interests are at stake, they 
will be as active with their ‘* voluntary ” con- 
tributions and political work as if the Civil-Ser- 
vice Law did not exist. Ido not say that this 
is universally so, but that it is so to an alarm- 


be 


ing extent—that the carrier who brings my 
mail says frankly that he is employed because 
he is a Democrat, and that his predecessor was 
discharged because he was a Republican. This 
would look as if the only practical result of the 
Civil-Service Act had been to raise the personal 
standard for admission to the public service 
without affecting its partisan character. 
Cc. C.B. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 18, 1888, 
IOWA RAILWAYS. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NaTIon: 
Str: The spirit of Grangerism which so 
seriously affected several of the States 
the Northwest in 1878 and 1874, stamping its 


character upon their legislation, and giving a 
name to their railways by which they have 
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threatens, for the time being, the destruction 


At the election last fall both parties, forget- 
ful of the comparatively sparse population and 
limited business of the State, adopted very 
radical platforms on the subject of regulating 
railroads, declaring, among other things, in 
favor of a two-cent passenger rate per mile in 
all cases, and the lowest rate on freight ex- 
isting anywhere in the United States. 

Gov. Larrabee, the special friend and repre- 
sentative in that State of the interests of Mr. 
Allison, who, it is believed, expects to succeed 
him, should he be elevated to the Presidency, 
and who had been elected two years before as a 
conservative politician, friendly to railroads, 
was renominated on this platform and made a 
vigorous canvass on this question, and in his 
message to the Legislature and inaugural ad- 
dress strongly advocated the adoption of a 
two-cent fare bill and great reductions in 
freight rates. 

The Senators and Representatives appeared 
eager for the work, and a great number of bills 
have been introduced in both houses upon the 
subject, proposing legislation which, if adopted, 
enforced, and continued, will render many of 
the railroads of the State practically worthless, 
and very seriously impair the value of all the 
rest. 

It is said that the Railroad Commission, one 
of the most practical and conservative, com- 
posed of one Democrat and two Republicans, 
do not approve of said party platforms or 
proposed legislative action, and in their report 
to the Governor 
freight or passenger tariffs by the Legislature, 
and recommended that no radical measures on 
the subject of railroads should be adopted. 
Although this report was made several weeks 
since, it has not been communicated by the 
Governor to the Senate or Assembly, and is 
suppressed while the 


opposed any reduction of 


apparently purposely 
Legislature is acting upon this subject. 

The Governor has appeared personally as an 
advocate before the Senate Committee, vehe- 
mently urging the passage of the Two-Cent Pas- 
senger Bill and other similar legislation, and 
the present indications are that these radical 
measures will be adopted by the Legislature, 
and thereby the railroad property of the State, 
which has cost over $350,000,000, will be seri- 
ously injured, and much of it, for the time ve- 
ing at least, practically destroyed, so far as 
earning any compensation for its owners is con- 
cerned, 

These proceedings are a forcible and in- 


| structive, though not pleasant, commentary on 


the workings of our republican institutions 
under the decisions of our highest court. 

It is claimed that, according to the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Granger cases, the Legislatures of the seve- 
ral States have full and complete control of fix- 
ing the compensation of railways oth for 
freight and passenger traffic, and there is no 
remedy for any injustice committed except by 
an appeal to the voters at the polls. 

This doctrine is a complete abdication by the 
courts of all power to protect this species of 
property,and an unconditional surrender there 
of to the tender mercies of politicians and ad- 
venturers who may desire to prey upon it. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides (section 1, article 14) that ‘‘No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
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the 
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times the import duty, will be sold for what 
they will bring.” 

So the alcohol upon which the smuggler paid 
the duty may be sold cheaper without injuring 
the home manufacturer! On this principle, 
why cannot the officials sell all 19 barrels 
cheaper, seeing the smuggler had to pay five- 
fold on 4 barrels, which would more than cover 
the duty on the 19 barrels ¢ 

And are we to suppose that in the next war 
with France Germany will destroy the cannon 
she captures, lest she injure the business of the 
Krupp manufactory ? GEORGE HEMPL, 


STRASSBURG, February 9, 1883, 


PROTECTION, OR PLUTOCRACY? 
To THE EpIToRr OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Much as I desire tariff reform, it does 
not seem to me that the ‘‘ American colony in 
Europe” furnishes a case in point. Argument 
from those facts savors too much of the pro- 
tectionist method of claiming all the prospe- 
rity of this generation for the one thing, duties 
on imports. 

It has been my observation that one could 
live as cheaply in almost any American city asin 
the European, provided he would take the same 
position towards society at home that he does 
abroad, In Europe, where he is little acquaint- 
ed, he can escape the necessity of a large 
establishment and the expensive pressure of 
social requirements, If he chooses to live in a 
pension, or keep one servant and invite spar- 
ingly, he can do so without incurring social 
obloquy. In the case of those who do make a 
‘* spread,” the difference in prices simmers itself 
down principally to the matter of servants and 
wages, 

After eliminating the other reasons for stay- 
ing abroad, such as the advantages of art, 
music, or climate, it seemed to me that persons 
were living there more or iess permanently be- 
cause they could do so more quietly, and 
wished to escape that false social standard, too 
prevalent among us, which rates a man accord- 
ing to his expenses instead of his moral worth. 
Plutocracy, rather than protection, has driven 
them to foreign parts. oom. Vi. 

BALTIMORE, February 25, 1888, 


COAL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NartIon: 

Sir: The Nation of February 9 contains an 
article on the coal tariff which reaches the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ American coal producers would 
suffer nothing” by the removal of the duty. 
This statement is based on the assertions that 
“there is no foreign coal which could come 
into competition with American coal anyway,” 
and that ‘‘ very little coal would be imported if 
the duty were repealed.” While these state- 
ments are doubtless true of the Atlantic sea- 
board, they are not substantiated by the condi- 
tion of the coal traftic on the Pacific. The Bri- 
tish Columbia coal is as superior to the Ameri- 
can product as the Nova Scotia coal is inferior. 
Further, the mines of Washington Territory 
are not so cheaply worked, and are not so close 
to the sea, as the neighboring mines in British 
Columbia, The duty on coal is therefore essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the coal interests of 
Washington Territory. These interests are not 
unworthy of attention. Their value, as esti- 
mated by the Legisiative Committee on Mines, 
is upward of $15,000,000. The output of the 
nine leading mines for 1887 was 690,212 tons, 
and the total output for 1888 is estimated at 
nearly a million tons. 

I do not mean to imply that the Washington 
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Territory coal companies are entitled to pro- 
tection at the expense of the rest of the coun- 
try, but I do wish to suggest that the Na- 
tion’s conclusion that ‘tthe duty on coal is 
maintained because it is of no use,” is defective. 
Respectfully, S. A. E. 

SEATTLE, W. T., February 20, 1888. 

| The ‘‘ conclusion” that we drew was from 
‘* assertions” made by the agent of a railroad 
and mining company in opposition to repeal 


of the duty.—Ep. Natron. ] 


MR. BLAINE ON AMERICAN 


LABOR.” 


‘* CHEAP 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In looking through some of the consular 
reports issued by the Department of State, I 
found in No, 12, published in 1881, and relating 
to the ‘‘ Cotton Goods Trade of the World,” the 
following passage: 

‘“*From these returns [referring to certain 
English official reports] it is seen that every 
American spindle consumes sixty-six pounds of 
raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes 
only thirty-two pounds, or less than one-half 
the American consumption per spindle.” 

‘It thus appears that each American opera- 
tive works up as much raw material as two 
British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth 
of manufactures to the British operative’s $1.00 
worth, and even in piece goods, where the su- 
perior quality and weight of the American 
goods are so marked, the American operative 
turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the Bri- 
tish operative.” 

This passage occurs in the introductory letter 
of transmission, and is signed ‘James G. 
Blaine.” Since it is down in the same report 
that in America the wages paid in the cotton 
industries only slightly exceed those paid in 
England, is not this pretty good evidence from 
the pen of the protectionist leader that Ameri- 
can labor is cheaper than English when mea- 
sured by the unit of production ? 


Boston, Mass., February 23, 1888. 


A MALIGNED TERRITORY. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: So much has appeared in the newspapers 
of the country concerning the great storm of 
January last, which swept with such fury the 
whole Northwest, that the readers of the Na- 
tion, as well as every one else, are no doubt 
heartily tired of the subject. But in many, if 
not most, instances the truth has been so cover- 
ed up with falsehood, exaggeration, and mis- 
representation that it has entirely disappeared. 
The result has been to create a false impression 
in the minds of those unacquainted with this 
section, and especially is this true as to Da- 
kota. 

Because I believe the Nation is read by a 
greater number of reasoning persons than any 
other journal of its character, I shall be very 
thankful if you will give space in your valuable 
paper to a few words concerning this matter, 
which may tend to a better understanding of 
the facts. 

The umber of persons who perished has been 
by some placed at several hundred, while others 
have not stopped short of a thousand. No at- 
tempt has been made to conceal the facts, as 
has been charged in some quarters by persons 
whose interests are hostile to those of the resi- 
dents of Dakota; on the contrary, every effort 
has been made by the press and by others to as- 
certain the name of every person who met his 
death in the ‘‘ blizzard.” The list is now com- 
plete, and shows the number to be one hundred 
and thirteen. 
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While the truth is appalling, yet when it is 
considered that the area covered by this report 
is 150,000 square miles, or equal to the combined 
area of all of New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania; that practically the whole of 
this great country is without fences, and, as a 
rule, sparsely settled, the greatest wonder is 
that the mortality is so small. 

Three things should be borne in mind: (1. 
That the storm came at a time of day when 
many were absent from home, and the children 
were at school—without a moment’s warning, 
out of a clear sky, on a thawing day; and in 
tive minutes the mass of whirling snow was so 
dense as to blind the eyes to the nearest objects. 
(2.) That no such storm was ever before known 
in the Territory. (3.) That the total unfami 
liarity of the inhabitants with the terrors of a 
“ blizzard” was the immediate cause of death 
in almost every instance, for not to exceed one 
inathousand had ever witnessed a storm of 
this character, and many ventured out and 
were lost who might have remained safe within 
doors. 

These are the facts. If another of 
equal severity should rage to-morrow, I ven 
ture the opinion that not a human being would 
perish.—Thanking you, I remain truly yours, 

Epwarp A. Morse. 


storm 


Huron, Dakora, February 20, 1883. 


Notes. 


THE eagerly expected new volume of poems by 
Jamies Russell Lowell, ‘ Heart’s-ease and Rue,’ 
will be published early in March by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., who also announce a novel by 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, the poetess of ‘ The Old 
Garden’; ‘Reincarnation,’ by E, D. Walker; 
and ‘Current Religious Perils,’ being the elev- 
enth volume of Joseph Cook's Monday lectures. 

Cupples & Hurd, Boston, will publish direct- 
ly two genealogical works, one being the sixth 
edition of Whitmore’s ‘ Ancestral Tablets,’ in 
animproved form, the other, ‘How to Write 
the History of a Family,’ by W. P. W. Philli- 
more, M.A.; also a work on mental healing, 
‘What shall make us Whole?’ and ‘ Thomas 
Carlyle’s Counsels to a Literary Aspirant and 
What Came of Them,’ a letter of 1542, 

‘Historic Waterways,’ six hundred miles of 
canoeing on Wisconsin rivers, by Reuben G. 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical So 
ciety, isin the press of A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

On March 25 the New York Shakspere So- 
ciety will issue the first volume of ‘The Bank- 
side Shakspere,’ a separate reprint of each play, 
with the First Quarto text paralleled with the 
First Folio, and both texts numbered line by 
line. Five hundred copies only will be printed, 
and should be applied for (per series, not per 


volume) to Mr. L. L. Lawrence, Newtown, 
Queens Co., N. Y., or to Triibner & Co., Lon- 
don. 


Thomas Whitaker will be the American pub- 
lisher of a ‘ Dictionary of Anecdote, Incident, 
Illustrative Fact,’ gathered from pulpit and 
platform, and copiously indexed. 

A series of recollections, ‘At Home and in 
War,’ by Col. A. V. Verestchagin, who partici- 
pated in the Turkish campaign of 1878 and in 
the Turkoman campaign, has been translated 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, and will be publish- 
ed with portrait illustrations by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

Reference has been already made in our co- 
lumns to the fact that the University of Leip- 
sic has engaged to receive and to preserve, for 
purposes of scientitic study and historical re- 
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search, all books, pamphlets, or other publica- 
tions relating to the development of religious 
United States, un 
der their various forms of manifestation in our 
kind. We 


the Smithso- 


ideas and institutions in the 
religious denominations of every 
are now authorized to state that 
nian Institution, through its system of interna 
will undertake the transmis- 
sion of all works having this destination, if for- 
to the 


tional exchanges, 


warded to Washington without charge 
Institution. 

Some notable new foreign worksarethe ‘ Mon 
uments of Greek and Roman Sculpture,’ histor: 
cally arranged under the direction of Heinrich 
Brunn, edited by Friedrich Bruckmann, illus- 
trated by permanent phototypes from the origi 
nals, and to appear in eighty parts at one pound 
Asher & Co. 
Namen-Lexikon,’ a pronouncing biographical 
dictionary (Berlin: Haude «& New 
York: ; and a popular reprint, by 
permission, of the royal edition of the St. Ta- 
on the 
issued in 1885, with the addition of 
plate engraving of a hitherto unknown portrait 
of Dante, asserted to bethe best (Milan : Ulrich 
Hoepli; New York: 

The ‘ Annual Index to for the 
year 1887, which ranks fifth in the series of so- 
called ‘* Cumulative Indexes,” ¢ 
the untiring compiler 


each (London : ; an ‘ Englisches 
Spener; 
Westermann 
lice ‘Divine 


commentary Comedy’ 


a copper- 


Westermann), 
Periodicals,’ 


mes to us from 
Me. : W. M. 
Griswold). It is now, by elimination, an almost | 


Bangor, 


purely American index, but still includes the 
Revue Coloniale, Revue de B 


Historique. 





gique, and Revue 


A very remarkable collection of marine views 
is brought together in the fifty heliotype plates | 
of and Yachts’ 
Secribner’s Sons). They were all taken from | 


* American English (Chas, 
nature, by Mr. N. L. Stebbins, and fairly repre- | 
sent the progress of yacht-building in the Vic- | 
torian era, at least from 1551 to the present time. | 
One finds both the latest 
edition of the America, and the most famous 
American and British-built 
among the latter several (like the Jrex) never 


Volunteer and the 


eratt, including 


seen in our waters. Even catboats are adiit- 
ted along with sloops and schooners, and at the 
end are placed our finest steam yachts, the 
Alva, the Atalanta, ete., and those wonder- 
fully swift Herreshoff productions, the Stiletto 
and the Now Then. Particulars as to maker, 
owner, dimensions, and racing record are an- 
Mr. Edward Burgess fur- 
nishes a characteristically modest introductory 
sketch of the rise of of the 
causes which have determined the development 
in building on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
handsome and solid oblong volume has a per- 
manent value for study and reference 

Part III of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ 
published by the University of Oxford has 
Bosworth or Bosworth- 


nexed to each plate, 


} 
} 


yachting, and 


appeared, This is the 
Toller dictionary, based on the manuscript col- 
lections of Dr. Bosworth, but edited and en- 
larged by Professor Toller. 
born in 1789, and he skirmished about in He- 
brew, Arabic, Latin, Greek, and such things at 
first, so that he did not fairly settle down to 


Dr. Bosworth was 


Anglo-Saxon till his middle life. His dictionary 
was published first in 1838. He was many years 


making collections for this new edition, and 
had nearly completed the first part when he 
He deserves much for the time 
and money which he devoted to Anglo-Sax 

He founded the chair of Anglo-Saxon at Cam 
bridge. 
period prior to scientific phonology, L 
dictionary work seems deplorable to the new 
philologists. This part (Hwi-Sar 
of Professor Toller, and very good work it is. 


He hi aned 


died, in 1LS76. 





But his scholarship belongs to the 


is the w 


as. gil the latest vocabularies and 


|; he 


critical 


Nation. 


studies, and brought tocether a rich 


tion of t 


illustrative quotations from the 


» ll 
colle 


whi 


ld of printed Anglo-Saxon, with ref 
not but 


often for ditferent editions of the ori 


LF 
rie? dle 


duplicated very 


ginal. It 


ences only precise, 


will be most welcome to all students of the 
grandmother tongue 

Mr 
Philosophical Institution, last November, upon 


a handy 


It is a subject 


Morley’s address before the Edinburgh 
‘Aphorisms’ has been reprinted in 


form (Macmillan & Co which 
the author is especially fitted to treat, both by 
his natural taste and his familiarity with the 
French examples of this branch of literature, 
and he makes a very good review of the prine 

He 


that the best part of literature is that which 


pal writers of pregnant sayings thinks 
sums up such wisdom about life, and certainly 
it is, so far as matter is concerned ; but per- 
haps no form of literature so easily degenerates 
into mere point, or accustoms the mind to rest 
in half-truths, or imposes a sounding platitude 
real ideas. With such 
a guide as Mr. Morley to pick out the best and 


so often in the place of 
truest things, all goes very well ; but literary 
aphorisms are not, like proverbs, stamped and 
current with the acceptance of all men, and 


get his 


the young reader may do better than 
of life fr these 


whose absence in 


philosophy “makers of 


thoughts,” 


ym 
our literature is 
often deplored more | aAsSION 
warrants, 


‘Ireland's Disease 


mudly than the oc 


Notes and Impressions,” by 
Philippe Daryl (Routledge & Sons), is a trans 
Le 


a mixture ol 


lation of letters written to Temps in the 


summers of 1886 and 1SS7 wheat 


and chatf, amusing writing, careful and care 


observation, reliable and unreliable 


less 
formation. The broader lines of the problem 
t 


are correctly limned ; and, barring particulars, 
a perusal of the work leaves upon the whole a 
tolerably 


the 


correct impression on the mind of 


distracted and bewildered condition of 


lreland at the present moment 

In a little volume entitled ‘ The Geological 
Evidences of Evolution,’ published | 
thor in Philadelphia, Prof 
has expanded a lecture delivered at the Aca 


y the 
Angelo Heilprin 
demy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, and 
furnished it with clear and satisfactory illustra 
It contains little, if 


tions. anything 





has not been for some time the 
erty of biologists, but has the merit of 


in a comprehensible way a few of the reasons 
why they have recognized in fossil animals of 


successive strata good evidence of evolutionary 


processes. The preacher or layman who de 
sires to know something of the facts, and some 
thing of the 
themselves to the naturalist in 


kind of facts which recommend 





questions, will do well to read th 





of which the externals are attractive and 


contents reliable am 


i easily understood 





















I ‘Report on Indian Fibres and Fibrous 
Substances exhibited at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 188), issued by E. Spon, a modest 
volume of seventy pages, is the most portant 
recent contribution to our knowledge veg 
table tibres. It contains in a compact, although 
not very conve it, for the sof fres! 
st es in the hemistryv, mic t istrv, and 

roscopy the more useful and promising 
textile and paper fibres. Two of the thors 
Messrs. Cross and Bevan, are well wn fror 
their success in the management of refractory 
fibres; and a eag > wv 
evel re widely know 

“ g and his skillin d 
table products of India in 
1S 


The Indian Survey Department bas just pub- 
iareport of the travels of M—H, a “ na- 


she 


























































tive explorer,” in Nepanl and southern Tibet 
He crossed the Himalayas by the Pangula Pass 
which he estimated at over 20.000 feet in heig! 


Along the path he noticed, what he did not sew 


Misewhere, iArce TLASses f rock *" Poised like 


apitals on pillars of f: isnow, about t y 
feet or forty feet in rmf i twenty 
feet to thirty feet in height Not tx . 
mitted to go to the north or east, he turned 
the west, and made his way with much dit? 

an ofticials ints . \ \ “ 


ty, the Tibets 
} 
t 


obstacle to his advance, to 1 } 
this town, situated ’ plain, w tiva 
though at a } ht of we) foot \ 
Jonkha} + Tibetan fort, | ! 
further, and a lingly returned to 1 ‘ 
The chief interest of his irnev, Ww ‘ 
neither in extent nor in t { ft 
reographical ot vat s . Nain S 

the Pur lit \ WK Ses t tt 
ports of the trade between N and 
and the condition of th tntry From his 


story it Would appear that the 
is stall guarde 
prevent all save authorized visitat 

Weare tempted t harer on sor Lopes s 


gested by * Canadian Leaves,’ a ‘ 
read before the Canadian Club of this va 
published by Na i ~ X& \\ 
can, however, d tt ‘ 
them t inv one ad . y t 
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the mother Vv and tow s t 
States. Tl wt il te pw sM 
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We understand that Mr. T. B. Drew, libra 
rian of the Pilgrim Society at Plymont} 
Mass., has uncovered a very important f 
ld newspapers, chiefly a collecti ade by 
Judge William Cus! of the United States 
Supreme Court. No fewer than 154 k rd 
», 1922 bers have been brought to light, and 
those of the Columbian ¢ tinel alone make 


twenty volumes 


The earliest papers bear date 
f 172s. Some account 


f these rarities mav be 


iinthe New England Historic-Genea- 


é 1 < isle 
The volume of Proceedings of the Massachu 


setts Historical Society just issued is of rather 

re than usual general interest Among the 
\ of 
he appreciative sketch of Mr. C. C 
Mr 
ful preparation for and single-hearted devotion 
to his lifework, the promotion of the study of 
art by means of literature, of galleries, and in 


vy memoirs deceased members is 





Perkins by 


Dr. Samuel Eliot. in which Perkins’s care 


struction in the public schools, is very clearly 
While this is naturally chiefly dwelt 
upon, Mr. the 
cause of music are not overlooked. There are 
jalso printed several letters of Dr. Joseph Priest 
a selection from Winslow Papers, 


shown. 


Perkins’s eminent services in 





ey the 
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chiefly relating to refugee loyalists, and the 
** Records of the Old Colony Club,” a Plymouth 
social institution which existed between the 
years 1769 and 1775. Of greater interest are 
the Journals of Gen. Henry Dearborn, kept at 
various times during the Revolutionary war. 
They give plain and sometimes amusing ac- 
counts of camp life, as well as of events in the 
Burgoyne campaign and a description of the 
battle of Monmouth. It is rather surprising to 
find numerous entries of festivities, especially 
‘* Desent” dances and ‘‘ Eligent” balls, Spell- 
ing was not the gallant soldier’s forte, espe- 
cially in French names, as witness ‘‘ Marques 
Le fiete” and ‘‘Count De Asstange.” The in- 
fluence of these allies is shown in the orders 
which he received to march ‘* back to Reading, 
toot sweet.” 

In the New England Magazine for February 
Dr. J. M. Drew presents some documents ex- 
culpatory of Ethan Allen and other Vermont 
Revolutionary leaders from the charge of dis- 
loyalty in their negotiations with General Hal 
dimand. These are shown in the light of a ruse 
—‘‘a necessary political manceuvre to save the 
frontiers ” of the State. 

From Moulton, Wenborne & Co., Buffalo, we 
receive the prospectus of the Bibliographer and 
Reference List, a monthly to be born in May, 
with the design ‘‘ to furnish booksellers, public 
libraries, and individual bookbuyers with a 
handy help” in the selection of books. It re- 
mains to be seen how far it will supersede the 
bibliography of the Publishers’ Weekly. 

Among the newer magazines we remark 
Technology, a scientific quarterly issued, in 
good style and with readable contents, by the 
senior and junior students of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The first number 
appeared in September, 1887. 
for February contains a first 
paper by William Blades on the origin of 
printing, to whose latest views respecting the 
controversy between Holland and Germany we 
referred specifically the other day. 

‘*O famoso invento de Guttemberg” are the 
first words of the new Mensageiro Litterario 
published at Oporto by J. J. de Mesquita Pi- 
mentel. 
bibliographical department, and we may well 


Bookworm 


” 


Apology is made for the defects of its 


await further issues before describing its cha 
racter. 

We have received from Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
the first two numbers of the year of Art and 
Letters, which is simply Les Lettres ef les Arts 
in an English dress, retaining all the embellish 
ments and general typographical luxuriousness 
of the French edition. 
we are well aware how great an undertaking 
it is fo maintain a second parallel issue, even if, 
as would appear inevitable, the poetry has to 
be left untranslated. 
French would hesitate which to prefer, but we 
doubt not that the publishers rightly calculate 
on asuflicient support from solely English-read- 
ing lovers of costly illustrated works, Our 
own readers are well aware, from constant no 


We say ‘‘ simply,” but 


No one who can read 


tices, what is the character of Les Lettres et les 
Arts—a periodical without a rival in kind or 
in degree; the highest result yet reached of a 
combination of literary and pictorial art. 

There is little that calls for remark in [« 
Livre for February, whose solitary full-page 
adornment is a curious portrait of Théophile 
Gautier, etched from a photograph taken in 
1856, 

The Revue des Deux Mondes announces that it 
will publish during the present year the follow- 
ing novels: ‘‘ La Vocation du Comte Ghislain,” 
by Victor Cherbuliez, ‘‘ Un Artiste,” by Octave 
Feuillet, and ‘‘ Blanches Couronnes,” by Ludo- 
vic Halévy. 





The Nation. 


The Jilustrirte Zeitung for February 11 has 
two striking maps, the one showing the manner 
in which the 
German and Austrian frontier, the other show- 
ing the disposition of the French Army on the 
German frontier. 

Archiv fitr Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statis- 


{ussian forces are massed on the 


tik is the title of a new quarterly magazine 
edited by Dr. Heinrich Braun (Leipsic: H. 
Laupp; New York: Christern). The first arti- 
cle on the list of those engaged is on the condi- 
tion of the unemployed in the East End of Lon- 
don. Others relate to Austrian savings-bank 
legislation, workingmen’s in Havre, 
Sunday rest in Germany, to Russian, Swiss, 


homes 


and Belgian topics, 

The principal articles in the last number of 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
are the inaugural address of the President, the 
Hon. G. J. Goschen, on the ‘** Increase of Mode- 
rate Incomes,” and that of Mr. Robert Giffen 
before the British Association, ‘*‘ On the Recent 
Rate of Material England.” 
Among the other papers is an amusing review 
of Mr. Mulhall’s works by M. de Foville, en- 
titled ‘* The Abuse of Statistics.” His conclu- 
sion, after an apparently careful examination 
of the figures relating to France in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Statistics, is, that ‘ errors 
lutely swarm.” This translated from a 
French statistical journal, as is also M, Fran- 
cois Bernard’s paper ‘‘ On the World’s Wheat 


Iu “y . . 
] rogress im 


abso- 


is 


Production.” 


— The Afluntic for March opens with an ad- 
mirable short story of but half-a-dozen pages by 
Sarah Orne Jewett. It is a character sketch of 
two women, one poor and one well-to-do, who 
watch the body of a third according to the old 
New England 
dences and talk of the dead woman’s charities, 
and of the different ways of people in giving. 
The scene, the dialogue, and the memory of the 
dead as a kind of felt presence about the night- 


custom, and so fall into confi- 


watchers as they speak together, are blended 
naturally (and yet with real art) to make a per- 
fect little study from New England life. The 
story is much beyond the ordinary line of what 
is thought good work, and is as excellent as the 
best Miss Jewett has done. There is much other 
fiction in the number, and in the first place 
ranks the beginning of Mr. Henry James’s 
**Aspern Papers.” Dr. Holmes, however, is 
the real new-comer of the month, with a new 
series of papers which he calls, with a faint 
reference to the celebrated Breakfast Ta- 
ble, ‘‘Over the He no 
more than display his design here, and tell 
a story of such coincidence as the Psychical 
Research Society is pleased to hear of, and he 


Teacups.” does 


has a word tosay of the Boston group of its 
It is intimated that 
racters than the ‘* Ego” introduced. 
Several weighty be 
noticed at length, deserve mention, Mr. Cook's 
of ‘* The Law in the 
is supplementary to his contribution 


investigators other cha- 


will be 


articles, which cannot 


discussion Marriage 
Colonies * 
last month, to which we called attention, and 
is equally wide in compass and historically inte- 
resting. Mr. Fiske’s American paper is general 
in character, but as usual one reads it through; 
and Prof. Thaver’s analysis of the Dawes 
bill, and the situation of the Indians under it, 
is a real help to the understanding of a compli- 
cated matter, in which many persons take a 
humane, and would be pleased to take an intelli- 
gent interest. The article points out what is 
left undone by the bill, and so stands as a sum- 
mary of the present state of the Indian ques- 
tion. 


—Harper’s for March has many beautifully 
printed engravings which give it the look of a 
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holiday number; and in the article upon modern 
Spanish pictures they are the principal means 
of informing us of the characteristics of the 
school. The text is mostly biographical—de- 
tails of names, dates, education, and the lead- 
ing triumpbs of the artists make its substance, 
with a real sketch only of Fortuny, which 
gives us a close view of the man, his habits 
and character. The topic of travel is of most 
importance in the number. Mr. Warner’s 
paper on the Northwest is especially admirable 
and instructive, because he does not merely 
record what he saw, but attempts very success- 
fully to explain the greatness of the country 
that lies behind St. Paul and Minneapolis, give 
a full account of its railroad activities, of its 
spirit of advance, of the vast interests which 
are being created there, and generally to show 
that when the Westerner speaks of his coun- 


try as being “ big,” he has much more in 
his mind than the extent of its acreage. 


It is altogether as good a paper as could be 
wished, to inform the Eastern mind of what 
the opening of the Northern wheat fields in- 
volved in the way of character as well as of ma- 
terial results. 
per is one of minor incidents and passing cha- 
racterizations, after his usual style. and he has 
a quotable felicity of expression in his descrip- 


Mr. Howells’s second Swiss pa- 


tion of Geneva as ‘‘outwardly a small moralized 
Bostonian Paris.” Theregion of the Saguenay is 
picturesquely treated, with as much attention to 
its poor, blueberry-picking, unkempt, and un- 
hopeful people as to the beauties of its summer 
and winter scenery: and here, too, the illustra- 
tions are most excellent. An account of the 
Cherokee Nation, with some particular refer- 
ence to the working of their land system, and 
one of the estate of the youngest son of Gen, 
Lee in Virginia, with some colonial reminis- 
cences, take us to other parts of our country. 
Col. Higginson has a sketch of a provincial 
New England vagabond, and in near neighbor- 
hood to it is one of the Empress Eugénie, very 
well done ; and there are several other articles, 
all interesting. The number altogether is one 
that ranks at an unusually high level of ex- 
cellence. 


~The leading article in Scribner's is a study 
of the campaign of Waterloo, by Mr. John C. 
Ropes. He remarks upon the confused and 
contradictory records of the battle to be found 
in different histories, and makes this the excuse 
for returning to the subject, which he tries to 





treat impartially, and he has given great at- 
tention to it. The paper, which is to be supple- 
mented by a second, is confined to the battle of 
Ligny and the movements immediately preced- 
ing it. The narrative is remarkably clear, and 
the various lines of advance and action are 
treated in so orderly a way, and kept so dis- 
tinct, that one has no difficulty in following 
them. The result is a curious illustration of 
Tolstoi’s view that in war the things that are 
expected to happen never oecur, and the issue 
depends on the bearing of many fortuitous in- 
One could pick out half-a-dozen im- 
portant instances of this in the two days’ ma- 
neeuvring which is here described, and, if Mr, 


fluences. 


Ropes’s view is correct, these chances were 
what determined the campaign against Napo- 
leon. He thinks Wellington was altogether in 
error at the outset, and ‘‘ guessed wrong,’ 
did also Napoleon. The occupation of Quatre- 
Bras by the English was an accident, and the 
wandering of Erlon’s corps between Ney’s and 
Napoleon's battlefields was the blindest kind of 
bad fortune, for if this body of troops had 
| either supported Ney or enveloped Bliicher’s 
| flank (and it just missed doing both), the advan- 

tage to the French might have been decisive, 


‘as 
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The confusion of actual warfare, even un 

great generals, the limits of prevision, and the 
accidents liable to occur in execution of a defi 
nitely formed and ordered plan, are most nota 
bly exemplitied. Another interesting article is 
Mrs. James T. Fields’s account of the books of 
Leigh Hunt, which came practically in an un 
broken whole to Mr. Fields, who scattered a 
good many of them, but retained enough to 
make a real literary treasury. Many of them 
were annotated after Hunt’s familiar fashion, 
and, of course, several have associations with 
other literary men, Shelley's ‘ Diogenes’ is 
here, noted by him in Latin and Greek. It was 


a favorite volume, and we may be allowed to 


express the hope that these notes may be pied 
off before they have entirely faded out—a fate 
which Mrs, Fields says is rapidly overtaking 
them. The article is illustrated with many 
cuts and facsimiles, and among the rest Se 


vern’s drawing of Keats from memory 


In the forty-second annual report of the 
Director of the Harvard College Observatory, 


S 


Prof. Edward ©, Pickering states tha 
of that institution has been 


largely inereased 
during the past year by means of three im 
portant accessions to its resources. The plans 
for the study of stellar spectra have been great 
ly enlarged by Mrs. Draper’s continued liberal 
itv; the fund left by the late Uriah A. Boyden 
for the establishment of a mountain observa 
tory has been transferred by its trustees to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, and 
the researches undertaken by its means art 
now directed at Cambridge: and finally 
income of the large bequest of the late Robert 
Treat Paine has been available for the suppor 
of the work of the Observatory during the en 
tire vear. Each of the three sources of income 
above enumerated is greater than that often 
provided for the entire maintenance of an inde 
pendent observatory; and in comparison with 
what is ordinarily attainable, the Observatory 
of Harvard College can no longer 





as inadequately endowed. Perhaps the most 


‘gent need of the Observatory at present is a 





new building, or such modifications of the old 
one as will adapt it to the requirements of 
modern astronomy; and the erection of a new 
residence for the Director seems desirable 


Asat other observatories, the interfere 

the unusually unfavorable weather is remark 
ed; no more than sixteen eclipses of Jupiter’ 
satellites, for example, could be obtained by 
hew photometric method, whereas sixtv- 
might have been observed had the weat! 
permitted. The work undertaken w 
meridian photometer in southern skies is al 
half completed. No work of greater m 
is now in progress at the Observatory thar 
researches in stellar spectra provided 
Mrs. Draper, and known as the Henry Draper 
memorial, Of the varied investigations under 
taken, the work of photographing the spectra 
of all the brighter stars north of the twentv-tift! 
parallel of south declination is now ¢ 


By means of the unique apparatus of prisms, 


eleven inches square, and having refr: 
angles of 15 placed in front of t ot t 
glass of the telescope, spectra of stars 
been obtained which bear enlarging t 


breadth of four inches and a length ne 
three times as great, and in which bundreds 
lines mav be counted. Nearly 25,000 speetra 
have been photographed in this work, a1 


} 


yood progress has been 





necessary to make these researches availal 
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labors like his predecessors, but, finding the sin- 
gle-voice system utterly inadequate, he listened 
more attentively, and this volume represents 
the result of his observations. Unfortunately 
for many persons whose skill in music is not 
great, the author has not furnished a single in- 
stance of combined harmonies, contenting him- 
self by giving a number of them separately in 
exact illustration of the peasants’ mode of pro- 
cedure, Out of the 125 songs contained in the 
volume, 80 have never appeared in print. The 
text of the book presents more than 30 bal- 
lads which are not to found elsewhere. 
The collection presents a very valuable mass 
of raw material, and is accompanied by a 
careful musical and literary index of the songs 
and collections used by the author for verifying 
his work, which will facilitate comparisons 
with material already published. 


be 


HISTORIES OF THE COLORED TROOPS. 


A History of the Negro Troops in the War 
of the Rebellion, 1861-5, preceded by a re- 
view of the military services of Negroes in 
ancient and modern times. By George W. 
Williams, LL.D., Colonel and late Judge-Ad- 
vocate in the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Harper & Bros. 

The Black Phalanx; A History of the 
Negro Soldiers of the United States in the 
Wars of 1775-1812, 1861-5. By Joseph T. 
Wilson, late of the 2d Regt. La. Na:ive Guard 
Vols., 54th Mass. Vols., Aide-de-Camp to the 
Commander-in-Chief G. A. R. Hartford, 
Conn.: American Publishing Co. 

THE history of the American colored regiments 

is yet to be written. That remarkable achieve- 

ment, the creation of a serviceable force of 
nearly 200,000 soldiers out of a race of helots, 
was not merely one of the most picturesque, 
but one of the most essentially interesting fea- 
tures of the great Civil War; and yet it has 
hitherto only found fragmentary chronicle in a 
few regimental biographies. The delay is easily 
explained. Unlike the white volunteer regi- 
ments, which usually came from a certain well- 
defined locality and went back to it again—their 
remnants kept together, their record safely che- 
rished by local pride—the colored troops were 
either utterly scattered when disbanded; or else, 
if the rank and file of a regiment remained in one 
locality, they were soon separated from their 
officers, were stranded in a more or less hostile 
community, and had not themselves the educa- 
tion to write out their record. An attempt to 
form a national organization of those who had 
served with colored troops went to pieces, some 
fifteen years ago, on the question whether it 
should be confined to the officers or include 
private soldiers also, and it remains to be seen 
whether that projected last year in Boston will 
secure &@ more permanent existence. Mean- 
time the materials for such a work have been 
steadily accumulating, and many misappre- 
hensions, personal or local, have been cleared 
away. It is understood that an elaborate chap- 
ter on the origin and career of the colored 
troops has already been prepared for the series 
now in course of publication by the Century 

Company; and two independent histories by 

colored authors have appeared almost simulta- 

neously to sum up the information already 
gained. 

Both of these books show honest intentions 
and a certain amount of praiseworthy dili- 
Both claim to be the result of much 
labor in archives and in personal intercourse; 
both are by authors who served with colored 
troops and who have had some literary experi- 
ence; but both show a want of method and an 


gence. 
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inability to command their own materials, so 
that they leave the reader with a renewed inte- 
rest in the subject, but with a very imperfect 


sense of clear comprehension. Each gives 
some facts and documents which the other 
omits. Of the two Mr. Williams’s book is the 
more grandiloquent, while Mr. Wilson is 
grandiloquent once for all by yielding to the 
whim of calling the colored troops a ‘‘ Pha- 
lanx”—a phrase corresponding to nothing said 
or done in the actual army, but so insisted 
upon by him that he speaks of the 54th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, for instance, as the ‘t 54th 
Phalanx Regiment,” which is very confusing. 

The want of clearness in both books is felt 
from the beginning, in the absence of any dis- 
tinct and systematic account of the origin and 
first service of the pioneer colored regiments. 
Not that there is not much information given 
in regard to them, but it is so distributed in the 
different chapters of both books as to fail of all 
methodical impression on the mind. Mr. Wil- 
son even says: ‘‘ The date of the first organi- 
zation of colored troops is a question of 
dispute, but it seems as if the question might 
be settled either by the records of the War 
Department, or the personal knowledge of 
those interested” (p. 123). But the facts are 
in reality well enough known, and nothing 
is needed to set them distinctly before the 
reader except a little method in the statement. 
Any apparent confusion results from the ir- 
regular action of the Government itself, which 
at first enlisted colored troops under some espe- 
cial impulse or pressure, here and there, and 
immediately strove not to let its left hand know 
what its right hand was doing; which postdated 
the muster of the early regiments until the time 
when the regiment reached the minimum, even 
wherethey had been mustered in by companies; 
and which finally enhanced the general con- 
fusion by renumbering nearly all its colored 
regiments at haphazard, so that the earliest 
raised had often the latest numbers, and in four 
cases, at least, there were duplicate regiments 
with the same number—this happening with 
the 79th, 88d, Sith, and 88th. This was, how- 
ever, later; but atthe very beginning, although 
there were five infantry regiments of colored 
men organized during 1862, they were yet rais- 
ed under such different conditions that all 
claims to priority must depend wholly on the 
ground on which such a claim is to rest. When 
we speak popularly of the priority of a regi- 
ment we may mean either (1) priority of actual 
enlistment, or (2) of authorized enlistment, or 
(3) priority in muster, or (4) in coming under 
fire, or (5) in sustaining actual loss of life. Now, 
if we adopt (1) the first standard thus given, 
the precedence belongs unquestionably to the 
Ist South Carolina, which began recruiting un- 
der Maj.-Gen. Hunter's orders (May 9%, 1862), and 
one company of which was not, like the rest, dis- 
banded under orders from Washington, but be- 
came the nucleus of the reorganization of the 
regiment under the same name (afterwards 33d 
U.S. C. T.), by authority given Brig.-Gen. Ru- 
fus Saxton (these orders being dated August 
22, 1862), and commanded by Col. Higginson. 
But if we adopt (2) the second standard, the 
precedence belongs to the ist Kansas colored 
(afterwards 79th U.S. C. T.), which was rais- 
ed under authority given to Maj.-Gen. James 
H. Lane about August 1, 1862, had its recruit- 


ing officers appointed August 4 (see Wil- 
son, p. 227), and had its first enlistment 


August 6; but was not mustered in (by com- 
panies) until much later, nor was its Colo- 
nel (Williams) mustered until May 2, 1863. 
If we accept (3) the date of muster as_ the basis 
of priority—as is the case with the rank of offi- 
cers—the three regiments raised by Maj.-Gen, 
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Butler at New Orleans should have precedence, 
being, indeed, enlisted after August 22, 1862— 
three months later than the (original) Ist South 
Carolina, and nearly a month later than the Ist 
Kansas Colored—but mustered in more prompt- 
ly (September 27, October 12, November 24). 
These three regiments were the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
Louisiana Native Guard (afterwards 75d, 74th, 
and 75th U. S. C. T.), and commanded by 
Cols. Stafford, Daniels, and Nelson. But if (4) 
precedence under fire is in question, we come 
back to the Ist South Carolina, the pickets of 
which had a skirmish on St. Helena Island, 
S. C., under Capt. Trowbridge, October 26, 
1862 (Official Army Records, xiv, 189). But, 
as no casualties occurred on this occasion, if we 
give precedence (5) to the regiment which first 
lost men in action, it belongs again to the Ist 
Kansas Colored, of which one officer (Lieut. 
Crew) and eight men were killed and nine men 
wounded at Island Mound, Mo., October 20, 
1862 (Official Army Register of the Volunteer 
Force, viii, 256, 336), although this regiment, 
like the Ist South Carolina, had not yet been 
mustered in when thus under fire. 

We are aware that Gen. B. F, Butler has re- 
cently made for the Louisiana Native Guard 
statements inconsistent with this, but we follow 
official authority. Gen. Butler’s claim, made in 
the Boston Herald, August 6, 1887, that his col- 
ored troops were ‘‘out” fighting under Gen, 
Weitzel in ‘‘ September or October, 1862, ” is un- 
fortunately refuted by the correspondence be- 
tween him and Weitzel (Official Army Records, 
xv. 158-171), from which it appears that Weit- 
zel wrote (November 1, 1862) that the colored 
regiments had not yet arrived, and again (No- 
vember 5) that he was not willing to command 
them. The first official reports of the Louisiana 
colored troops in action are dated April 11, 
1863, when Col. Daniels reported to Gen. Sher- 
man that a part of the Second Louisiana Na- 
tive Guard had had a skirmish at (East) Pasca- 
goula, and had behaved well 
(Williams, p. 225). In this affair the regiment 
had three men killed and seven wounded (Offi 
cial Army Register, viii, 249). It must be re 
membered by the historian of the war that these 
Louisiana regiments were at first enlisted under 
a proclamation calling only for ‘‘ free colored 
citizens,” and that Gen. Butler wrote to Secre- 
tary Stanton that ‘‘the darkest of them was 
about the complexion of the late Mr. [Daniel] 
Webster,” and to Gen. Halleck that he had ‘‘ kept 
clear of the vexed question of arming the 
slaves” (Official Army Records, xv, 555-6, 559). 
This is not said to diminish the great impor- 
tance of the action of Gen. Butler in enlisting 
these regiments, but only to state it more defi- 
nitely. It wasvery valuable as another entering 
wedge, but had an exceedingly limited scope as 
compared with the direct enlistment of slave 
regiments, as undertaken previously by Hunter, 
and subsequently carried out on so large a scale 
throughout the country. 

The two works before us really supplement 
each other from the fortunate circumstance 
that each happens to fill gapsin the other. Mr. 
Williams's book is better arranged, although it 
leaves in this respect much to be desired ; and 
although Mr. Wilson’s has no index and his ar- 
rangement is confused, it is made so in part 
by the insertion of important documents not 
to be found in that of Mr. Williams. He has, 
for instance, a valuable narrative of the pio- 
neer Northern regiment, the Ist Kansas, which 
has never yet had its fair share of prominence, 
partly because of the burning of the early 


exceedingly 


records of the Kansas Adjutant-General, 
and partly through the more conspicuous 
service of the Ist South Carolina, and 


afterwards of the 54th and 55th Massachu- 
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setts He also has some valuable reports 


Gillmore’s artillery officers as to 


from Gen. 
the service of colored troops in the siege of 


On the ot! hand, Willian 


irlier South Carolina 





(Charleston. 








a fuller account of the e: 


ruitiag under 


operations, of the extensive re 
Maj. 


service of 


whole) of the 


Army of 


Stearns, and (on the 


colored troo the 


He also 


orders 


ps with 
the Potomac. the 
Confederate 
first 

ing, and Wilson (p. 527 


thisthreat was executed. 


rives 
thr 


1 troops with hang 


which 
officers of colore 
gives aninstance where 
Both writers give very 
fully tue contest of these troops for full pay 
Both do adequate justice to the pioneer officers 
in the matter, except that Williams omits all 


mention of Gen. J. H. Lane, to whose influence 


the organization of the Ist Kansas was du 
and he also subordinates Gen, Saxton quite to« 
much to Gen. Hunter. The latter will stand in 
history in unquestionable precedence as to arm 
ing the blacks ; but it 
that he did it, as he did everything, ina 


thoroughly impetuous and haphazard way 





that he was habitually under influence of 
officers Who had no sympathy with 
and often thwarted them ; 
project would have gone to pieces unless re 
vived, as it was, by the firmer purpose of Sax 
Even then there was no severer 
the 


easy 





ton. 
the enlargement of colored 
when Hunter, 


called them from the St. John’s River, 


troops than 
with changeableness, re 
whither 
they had been sent for the express purpose of 
penetrating into the interior and recruiting on 
a large scale. Mr. Williams is in error, by the 
way, when he speaks of Gen, Saxton as havin 
Hunter at Port Royal, S. C 
(p. 100), inasmuch as Gen. Saxton was not in 


direct military 


‘relieved Gen. 
command at Port Royal, but 
received permission to enlist troops in the some 
what anomalous position of Military Governor; 





an office which he held under several differs 
Department Commanders, including Mitchell, 
Hunter, and Gillmore. 


Both these historians give what may seem a 


rather disproportionate amount of spa t 
the early days of recruiting, and to the servi 

of the first regiments organized. This is, how 
ever, inevitable ; for the first contest f the 


black soldiers was really for the right 
to be trusted, to be decently tres 
friends and foes, After ¢ 


ceased to be a novelty, their history was inevita 


lored regiments had 
bly merged in that of the army corps or 
to which they respectively belonge: 
number of individual colored soldiers mustered 
the 
similar estimates of the army ge 


into service—including, doubtless, as in 


nerally, some 
re¢nlistments—is given by both Williams and 
Wilson, fromthe Adjutant-General’s returns, at 
Wi 


139-40) as including 9.3557 organized 


8,975. These are further analyzed by 


liams (pp ri 


by the general Governinent itself and 7,608 by 


separate States and Territories Of these, 


oO S47 


are reported by him as having been 


killed or as dying in the service (p. 62%): and 
the number of separate engagements in which 


449. Such a list 


necessarily includes many trivial skirmishes; 


they took part is given as 


but as the official index of battles in which the 
colored troops actually sustained ce: 
cludes 249 


Register, vol. viii, Appendix) it is probable that 





separate oceasions (Oth 


inciudain uso t ™ 


the above larger estimate 
skirmishes where no casualties took place 
may not be very much out of the way. Thi 
record of the colored troops, if painted in ra 


1ans Of 


too glowing colors by these hist 
own race, is nevertheless a solid and hor 


one; they not merely did all that which was 
originally expected of them by ms 
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uy ites—namely, to hold points already 
gained by white troops—but really a great dea 
more; they held their own, as a wt wit! t 
need Sy il allowance ind t yew ny 
under many disadvantages in tl Way f 
pool s, disproportionate faticu t 


sider the many urious and " x 
! ible disap] ifments of t Wil is. f 

nstance, how much less aid than was expected 
the Union Army received from tl ficers 


rendered by the colored troops needs only t 
be modestly stated in order to be fully MN 
nized And had that actual service been far 
ess, the mer wt t) Xistence Was at 
portant element in tl whole bearing of the 
strif 1} { entiment Each new i 
f nvaluable * Off lh rds of eo Wa 
re iis to u l t letters and spaatches 
ot ¢ ifederate tt iis, the fact that tl il 
ing of the blacks prod L precise t i 
pression sired upon the Southern no 1 and 
Was an bs 
ra \ 





had the North but known it, in the solicitucke 


and anxiety produced beh 














other side; while, at the North, the faet that 
t negroes had actually bor irms for t 
Union a L Se iscale, Was perhaps t 
most important immediate fact i that great 
change f public pl n which ultimately 
pla ed the 1 it in their hands 
LESSEPS’'S RECOLLECTIONS 
Re tions of “fry s Rv Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. Translated by B. Pitman 
Svo vols. LD. Appleton & ¢ cS 
M LESSEPs is 01 f the notal nen 
ir era of old men He ~ a unior of 
the Emperor William by t vears | 
Moltke and Bancroft by five, but he is the s 
nior of Bismat by nine years, of J 1} t 
by six, and of Gladstone by four { ntereal 
the HSULaP Sery e att! ac Tw tv nd 
was employed in that and in the t 
service for almost a quarter of a century \f 
ter his voluntary 1 ement from oftice, the 
ried to a 
wntact with 1 Gadine spirits P . 
wit whor treated na tine of 
t jual ty 
The genuine memoirs s 4 mar 
vould I 1 with i by the t 
read yw i, al is t ‘ ‘ 
seldom 1f ever iis e % Ook W } 
Y Wwe es f ¢ s f ¢ ’ y et gt \ 
1 i S a“ ts. ? } , tu il S< 
Onlv a y small port fit “ ot 
‘2 s tion he aay 
esicnat . ¢ s It is ? ilt 
i? t Ss s at } se its author bad 
v \ s - . } M - 
< ‘ 4 + +) tw g 1 + < af y) 
M ssens has ¢ : cat 4 — ar 
his lif I © regarded as a huge pal 
, ‘ ’ ? , . , 
fav ft ul 1a Ca ver effe 
t ss DOSSeSs v would 
Osa v ' i tt gc seve 
ter ‘ sw the i f the vo 
mee make t press f being dragced 
lf of t tire work recounts 





t in I gs of ti sue (anal, but | sents 
very tt new material. It sists of x 
tracts f1 ‘ i il kept f ~~ ft ~y 
su guvbadt hy tter i 9 _ and 
snes [ts Saroat » te . : the 
il s en vy IM SIS a } ¢ ° of 
iract w M de Lesseps d 1’ 1 i 
. ¢ ohn a ll 
t inal WAS eve beer it vy be assumed 
¢ if S he a ~ +) , ; v . , 
to vaunt self, { to reas bv ation 
hisat is ie) is | ide the S Canala 
erfert Sinspite of all the drawhacks | 
had t tend with, | in do as m wit! 
t Panama Cana ! litt s, howe 
iT. rad i if tw ~e liis t 
tr t t first was ft ‘ ‘ 
british state nw f ‘ t ul 
Paln t la 1 rs , 
’ \ ‘ (ilacdst | } 
Paln t ; t “wal f 
mida A . 
Stephens \ vn ¢ 
Vu 1a} t i t i 
kerr tfeul ‘ \ 
thitnit it t ‘ "Ww 
Lis is at 
mitted by tl ‘Xperts w 
predicted tha tiv arn 
Vav tra ma ft t s i SN 
t} . 
Int t t's (anal, M l 
seps has st N yrock w is Ww Kt 
mAanV a i t \ 
if s is iff ~ 
is pw l ta i San | % 
r ~ t . t i ‘ as Ca 
_ ¢ — . , = 
‘ 4 sft ~SA t 
t iraw t tras Vim t tw 
- .k siathia« W MI T canes cos 
if a. t vas 
t irs i. he w ‘ . it < 
} . if v sf t x. Ne 
: . _ ¢ : ¢ av thy 
Ss i Ww { ‘ and 
aay ar ¢ . ( ¢ 
are ‘ bark Ss Tana i 
VAS Se t vas i a 
lushe with s ss,anda t t sain 
x 5 ssf that if 
first Na ¢ . . had t lepend 
a al s , trva at 
1" a 1 sev 1 < } SSeS 
vas i “ t t < the 
¢ is wit it w } was he al 
t i ts 1 be that M. de Les 
s usef ss. if W be We t t nt not 
+ 1 snhe ne ¢ , the 
s i sone ¢ ata eve t it that 
te i that ! Laiready 
iit i rat rs a useful 
‘ it ‘ 4 ‘ Det if 
Cees a upters of the 1} nent work 
2 S t ation of the interesting reading 
‘ his 1 sufobiography would have 
Tt he first f ) pages, relates the cir 
stances under wl h hea cepted a mission 
to the s t-lived R in 1S49, and 
win sequence iving the sup 
por his Government inthe course he pur 
sual, he retired permanently from the diplo 


if service. His mission was a difficult one, 
impression one gains from his recital is 
that he was made a cat’s-paw by the home au 

"ities, and became a victim of their vacillat 
The French 
ion stage, and did not know its own 


(;overnment was in 





internal conflicts which 
d Etat M. de Les 
JO, 1859, ten 


being torn by 
‘ulminated in the Cou) 


seps, in a letter written November 
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years after, gives the following no doubt accu 
rate account of his political status: 


** My whole life has been spent in the service 
of my country, nor have | ever meddled in 
home politics. I have never once set my foot, 
even out of curiosity, in a public political meet 
ing of any kind. During my thirty years’ con 
secutive employment abroad [ was only four 
times on leave in Paris, and T was not present 
at the revolutions of 1830 or 1848. Put out of 
active employment upon my own demand, in 
1849, and receiving no pay or pension, [ devot 
ed myself entirely to my family, and succeeded 
in making good the inroads upon my small for- 
tune caused by the expenses of my latest mis- 
sions abroad ” (vol. ii, p. 154). 


From an American point of view this seems 
an odd statement to be made by a man who on 
many occasions demonstrated his patriotism; 
but in France the conditions here indicated are 
almost the only ones on which an honorable 
man could remain in the public service without 
It is 
a sad commentary on French history of the 
past half century, but it is a true one. 


forfeiting in some degree his self-respect. 


Another interesting autobiographical frag 
ment is the following, on page 120 of tbe first 
volume: 

‘“Attheage of twenty [ was sent upon a 
mission, in the year 1825, under the orders of 
my uncle, J. B. de Lesseps, the sole survivor of 
the La Pérouse expedition, who was then 
Chargé @affaires at Lisbon. Since then I have 
held different posts in the administration of 
foreign affairs at Tunis, in Algeria. in Egypt, 
in Holland, and in Spain. At the outbreak of 
the Revolution of 1848, M. de Lamartine sum 
moned me from Barcelona to Paris, and sent 
me to Madrid as Minister Plenipotentiary. 
had been eight years in Spain, during which 
time I had been upon terms of intimacy with 
the principal generals and public men, and 
though I had never mixed myself up in the po 
litical dissensions, I had established friendly re 
lations with all the different party leaders. 
Lamartine said to me, * We are at the begin 
ning of a revolution here; we cannot tell if 
foreigners will be friendly to us. It is impor 
tant for us that things should be quiet in Spain. 
You know the court, the representatives of the 
different political parties, and the population 
at large.’” 

M. de Lesseps remained in Madrid only a 
year, and was then sent to Rome, after which, 
as already related, his diplomatic career came 
toaclose. According to his own statement. 
his return from Rome was the origin of the 
Suez Canal, to studying which he gave up his 
time because he had nothing else to do. Mr. 
Senior, in his and 
Journals in Egypt and Malta,’ relates that it 
was mainly by the advice of M. Mathieu de 
Lesseps, French Consul-General in Cairo, and 
father of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, that the 
Sultan selected Mehemet Alias Pasha of Egypt, 
and that when Ferdinand became Consul-Gene- 
ral, Mehemet Ali reposed much confidence in 
him, and intrusted to him in a great measure 
the education of his favorite son, Said Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt from 1854 to 1863, under 
whom and whose successor the canal was un 
dertaken and carried to completion.  M. 


Lesseps’s own account is as follows: 


however, * Conversations 


de 


‘** The successor of Abbas Pasha, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, was the youngest son of Mehemet 
Ali, whom I had known well as a child, and 
taught to ride. He was enormously fat, and I 
made him take exercise, much to the delight of 
his father, This lad, who was very intelli- 
gent, was made to learn fourteen lessons a 


day. Mehemet Ali said to me one day: ‘ As 
you are interested in my son, here are his 
notes.’ I told him that I did not wish to see 


them, as I could not read even then very well, 
and all I wanted to see was the last column 
showing his weight for the past and the present 
week. If there wasan increase, I should pun 
ish him, if there was a decrease, ] should re 
ward him.” 

This must have been between I886 and IS3N, 


while the consulate of the elder De Lesseps was 
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thirty-three years earlier. It would thus seem 
as if fate had decreed in advance who should 
build the canal, for itis highly probable that 
but for the circumstances just detailed there 
would never have been a canal. 

Among other passages which throw an amia- 
ble light on the straightforward character of 
M. de Lesseps, is one, a little too long to cite, in 
which he recounts how, in 1848, he recovered 
from the mob in possession of the Tuileries the 
jewels and other valuables belonging to the In- 
fanta of Spain. M. de Lamartine, to whom 
he applied for the property in the first instance, 
said that the people in the Tuileries had erected 
barricades and would allow no one to enter the 
palace. He had no power over them, but re- 
ferred De Lesseps to the Mayor of Paris. The 
Mayor was also afraid to tackle the mob, but 
gave him a letter of introduction to their lead 
er, without knowing whether they had one. 
De Lesseps took this letter to the gate, and said 
that he was the Ambassador of the French Re- 
public in Spain, and wanted to recover the 
property taken from the Infanta. The result 
of taking the bull by the horns in this courage- 
ous manner was that, after some parleying, all 
of the goods were surrendered to their lawful 
owner, 

There are other instances of boldness and 
dash which only increase the regret of the 
reader that M. de Lesseps did not omit his in- 
congruous chapters on ‘ Steam,” ‘* Abyssinia,” 
“The Origin and Duties of Consuls,” and the 
like, and give us, instead, more copious extracts 
from the journals which he seems to have kept, 
and which it is to be hoped will some day see 
the light. 


RECENT FICTION. 
NSahine’s Deception. By Princess Olga Canta- 
cuzene-Altieri. Translated by E. Nute. Har- 
per & Bros. 
The Last Von Reckenburg. By Louise von 
Francois, translated by J. M. Percival. Bos- 
ton: Cupples & Hurd. 


Narka the Nihilist. By Kathleen O’Meara. 
Harper & Bros, 
Hithersea Mere. By Lady Augusta Noel. 


Macmillan & Co, 

The Right Honorable, By Justin McCarthy 
and Mrs, Campbell-Praed. D, Appleton & 
Co. 

Free Joe. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
Scribner's Sons. 


Charles 


‘SABINE’S DECEPTION’ is a good story of 
French provincial life, wretchedly translated. 
Its atmosphere is pure and clear, and the peo- 
ple have a moral excellence which would repay 
the study of Parisian journalists and play- 
wrights, Sabine’s whole life had been so open 
to the sunlight that the little deception prac- 
tised to insure her sister’s happiness seemed to 
her a deed of darkness, and doubtless caused 
her more anguish than did the relinquishment 
of her lover, so faithful in letter and faithless 
in spirit. Sabine is drawn carefully from na- 
ture. The auihor perceives, as it almost seems 
that only French novelists can perceive, that 
truth has many sides. Sabine is positive, preju- 
diced, rigid, but she is also courageous, loyal, 
and full of passionate tenderness for those de- 
pendent on her. No sort of perfection is as- 
cribed to Sabine, but a natural proportion is 
observed between her defects and her good 
qualities. Of course, the sacrifice which marks 


the victory of her strength over her weakness, 
is made for people who can never remotely ap- 
In fiction such a sacrifice 
ia rewarded by the reader’s sympathy 


preciate its fineness, 


Ths 





Sabine of romance gets enthusiastic admira- 
tion; the Sabine of reality goes on till the end, 
managing the farm, studying the causes of po- 
tato rot, and spoken of behind her back asa 
hard, cross-grained old maid, who has no soul 
above a sixpence, and never had. 

Women novelists are too apt to imagine an 
ideal beauty in instances of self-sacrifice that 
are wild or foolish and lack any sense of per- 
sonal dignity. The author of ‘Sabine’s Decep- 
tion’ does not confound fantastical nonsense 
with real nobility, nor does the half-French, 
half-German author of the ‘ Last Von Recken 
burg.’ The noble Friulein Eberhardine is not 
unlike Sabine, and is forced by the same natu- 
ral characteristics to a similar act of renuncia- 
tion. She is bound, by what in fairy tales is 
described as the mysterious laws of her being, 
to defend the weak and unworthy who depend 
upon her, no matter how great the cost to her- 
self. Then the obligation is increased by a 
sense of what is due to her own rank when pro- 
tection is demanded by a plebeian, one whom 
circumstances have made her companion and, 
with certain reservations, her friend. 
vel in which Fraulein Hardine displays the no 
bility of her nature and of her order is tho- 
roughly romantic. The seene is laid in the 
early years of the century in a German village 
where the Von Reckenburgs subsisted chiefly 
on the consciousness of their long descent and 
on the deference accorded it. Their feeling 
that a Von Reckenburg is neither degraded by 
poverty nor exalted by riches, that personal 


The no- 


dishonor is as impossible to them as personal 
dishonesty, is so genuine and delightful that a 
fiery radical could scarcely withhold respectful 
acquiescence. The village never dreams of 
questioning the validity of the poverty-stricken 
When 
Doérl, the common sinner, grovels at the patri- 
cian Hardine’s feet and is lifted, comforted, 
and shielded from the worst consequence of 


Von Reckenburgs’ claim to superiority. 


her sin, there is an almost comical recognition 
of the immeasurable social distance between 
the two. The beauty of the story is that the 
reader accepts the situation as naturally as 
Dorland the rest of the villagers, and the credit 
of this effect should be given to the author’s un 
pretentious, sincere literary manner. The in- 
terest in Hardine’s sorrows and Ddérl’s sins is 
strong enough to survive the artistic blunder of 
telling the end before the beginning. The trans- 
lator has done his work well, and has resisted 
the temptation to sacrifice his author to pre- 
vailing fashion in style or to personal idiosyn 
crasy. 

The opening of ‘ Narka the Nihilist ’ promises 
an exciting display of heroics. Narka is a 
Jewess dependent ona noble Russian family; 
her father and brother have suffered a shame- 
ful death from Russian tyranny, and her per- 
sonal beauty is of the superb, heroic type. All 
these preliminary statements prepare the read- 
er to assist at midnight conspiracies, to hear 
the whiz of bombs, and to wade with Narka 
through tyrants’ blood to victory or death. 
Expectation of horrors is, however, disap 
pointed. Narka aids her lover, Prince Basil 
Zorokoff, implicated in a plot against the 
Czar, to escape across the frontier, and her- 
self suffers a short imprisonment in Cronstadt. 
But she escapes to Paris, where, being inveigled 
to one Nihilist meeting, the dirt and disreputa- 
bleness of the conspirators disgust her and ter- 
minate her Nihilistic career. The author has 
herself no fixed ideas about Narka, and her un- 
certainty about Prince Basil is equally certain. 
Sometimes he appears te be splendidly firm and 
loyal, and sometimes hs is a vacillating cring- 
er to authority and caste. He is a miserable 
creature by contrast with his sister, the Baron- 
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to fill up this / 





form of 1835 is disposed of ina few words (p 
208); we are not told in it if consisted—what 
was superseded by the new civie constitution. 
Some of the more minute details concerning the 


inner life of the University mi 





been omitted to make room for a few pag 
meerning later Inicipa ry 
{fn justice to the author it must be said that 
t } ri re ri hay ve} sh 
sichtediv chosen to re ite internal mu 
hist \ D ial pla nea \ 
But It vna 1) if 
t t Li! ect w Ih ¢ n 
i i oO} i , ‘ 





Fi i n is} ib 
i } H ] rifio. ’ ( 4 
} I i] ll the qua f i 
rate, painstakin lar, with comprehe 
nowded authorities ned t 
power of us them liciously H 
is an ¢ lent ac the development of 
th nivel { ina f th J rt I to? r 4 
ford in the national life of England Wel] 
ly mend the book to all wh einany i 
interested in that 
sweet ty Vv i 
The present volume,” says Dr. Freeman it 


the preface to his ‘ Exeter, ‘‘ I wish it distinct 
ly to be understood, does not represent any in 
dependent research into the Exeter archives. 
both municipal and eccle 
able to say that 
they are of very high importance; and it 
be hoped that they may some day be given to 


Of those archives, 
siastical, I know enough to be 


Is to 


the world in the series put forth by the Master 
of the Rolls. 


But to study them as they mu 
be studied in 


manuscript would call for the 








P , a) f « ] } , 
offering of no small part of a life, and such an 
Wfering it is clear that I cannot make \s tl 
printed materials for the study of the history 
if Exeter are extrem: meagre and, in great 
part, unreliable, 1 n iot even so distin 

} } + \ | 

uished an historian a Mia reeman ul 
write a satisfactory sket f its annals w 
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‘haracter of the Cdmmon Council — ‘the 
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-and “the twenty-four.” He himself 
that he needs ‘* further 


»). This he would doubt- 


admits here and there 
pp. 147, 1 








less have found hr scrutinized the dorse of 
the early Court Rolls in the civie archives of 
Exete Still, it would unjust not to add 
that his ¢ ount f tl rowth of tl seiect 
body however unsatisf tory and ink mMpiet 
iferesting nd th ] ePTves nel rect 
f; { yitir prot n hicl 
‘ en} eT = ? : 
} T , 
1 4 Hoenrv 
t rela it Exeter 
ive an " t i ind 
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little later the lord’ 


‘im rent, and 





This 

city sé 
surviving charter. . . . Exe 
sen chief magistrate, and her 
citizens are now addressed in various corporate 
styles, The work of making is now 
done. The city stands forth fully finished, in 
all its points, municipal and military, episeo- 
pal, monastic, and parochial” (pp. 57-59, 72 


The 
of John, frequently be 
title of 
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1 
ms not to be 








reeves of English towns, during the reign 


without 


elective 
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mayoralty did not create a corporati 
Freeman and old jurists assert: it was only one 
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scribe a complete revol 


ment from a democracy toan oligarchy, which, 








according to his own account, could not hay 
begun before the fourteenth century. TI 
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not in 1S36, as stated on pp. 228 and 250 


The redeeming feature of the book consists in 
its many apt comparisons between the munici 
pal development of England and that of the 


Continent. Here are some exampl 


Again, the English town always remained 
amere municipality ; it never became an in 
dependent commonwealth, like an old Greek or 
Italian city, not even like a free city of Ger- 
many, italy, or Provence, an independent 


commonwealth, less the rights of the Emperor 
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view that the original common home of th 


Arvan, or Indo-Germanic, nations 


where in the interior of Asia, and probably in 
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the vicinity of the upper course of the Oxus, 
whence, at a remote period of antiquity, the 
Indic and Iranian peoples migrated southeast 
ward, toward Hindostan and Persia, and the 
Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sia 

northwestward, spreading over Europ \ 
quarter of a century ago this view was 


eriv it 





rally held by scholars, but lat 
repeatedly assailed in learned monographs \t 
one time Professor Muller himself, on the 
strength of a few linguistic facts, was inclined 
to follow Benfey in fixing the Aryan home on 
the borders of Asia and Europe, near the sh 
of the Black and Caspian Seas ; but he has 1 
turned to his earlier conviction, after a study 
of the bolder antagonistic opinions lately p1 
pounded by philological dissenters 

Of these Lazarus Geiger places the ori 
home of the Aryan race in Germany, Cuno it 
the centre of that country, Poesche in its soutl 


western corner, Tomaschek in eastern Eur 


and Penka in Seandinavia. 
facts that have induced philologists to dee 
against Asia as the cradle of the ra 


absence of common Aryan names for animals 





which must have been known to the 
habitants of that continent. Such animals at 
the lion, tiger, elephant, and camel, the names 
of which in the Indo-lranian languages art 
different from those more or less common 
the Aryan idioms of Europe. The name of t 
dog, on the other hand, is common to b 
main divisions of the Aryan family, bein 
kyon in Greek, can-is in Latin, Aun-d in Ger 
man, Av in Irish, szu in Lithuanian, t 
Sanskrit, span in Zend. (Let those of our 
readers who may be startled by such apparent 
bold identifications reflect that in the Lat 
subdivision itself can-is has been moditied int 
French chien, which a Slav would phonetica 
write §/g; calr, lime, into chawer, which in En, 
lish is to be spelled shé 3 and cau/is, cabbag 
into chou, pronounced shu). This is a negative 
argument against the Asian home, but tt 
positive is stronger. The northwestern at 
southeastern Aryas have a common name f 


the bear, for instance—identical in derivation, 





though not in sound; consequently 
must, unless it can be proved that one language 
borrowed the word from another, have known 
the bear before they separated, and have 

in a country where that animal was w 
known.” Their common name for the | 


tree—bhiirga in Sanskrit, bereza in Russia 


Birke in German—points in the same dit 
tion. 

But these arguments are far from decisive 
in fact, our author treats them as crum! 9 
the first touch. That the Aryas sprang froma 


very southern climate he and hiss 
pretended; it has long been known that 
had common names for winter (Sansk 


Lat. hiems, Slavie zima), ice (Iran. 7 ul 
snow (Slav. snieg, Lat. nia, Zen 
snow), The region which is generally fix 


upon by the upl 
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Less Interest accrued January 1, LS Re re ee ae . 186, 407 10— 3,765,933 40— 22,052,787 12 
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DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
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additions to same) : ‘ ‘ 
Dividends Ginclading mortuary divi lends), annuities, and pure hased insurances 
Total paid Policy ON REPEC eee a auwiee ome .£9,535,210 79 
eases aeRO oO cic coun Saha ween aR i a EG 
Commissions (ineluding advanced and commuted commissions}, brokerages 

















expenses, physicians’ fees, &e plete aetacaa ane ee 8 eo MR eee aie ee dele es 3 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising , printing, Ge ae ae ee eS 98 —$13,960,093 43 
$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 
|} Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tramsit.............scceee sees nse e ssc esseeeees $3,038,499 60 
} United States Bonds and other bonds and stoc ks (market \ value, 0,814 82).... 49,088,286 14 
| . PUN aos neo a sored ga bk prs eh 8 ISA een aS cicete Te pd eR I Ca oe 6,887,002 59 
Bonds and Mortg age s, first le non real estate (buildings thereon insured for 214, O00, 
oov and the potic ies assigned to the C ymipany as additional collateral security). 15.969,372 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securjties held as Collg vwteral, $2,404,855) 1,867,500 OV 
*Loans on existing poticics (the Reserve’ on these policies, incinded in L jabilities, 
SPORT EO VET Be orn bow oe 6.6 waco os-a-0 cess aeaeaee heb ees 388,799 44 
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filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
| TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1888, ’ , . . ; ; ‘ $83,079,845 85 
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Approved losses in course of payment 38 
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Matured endowments, due and unpaid Claims not ee a0) 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented Meee rh 
Keserved for reinsurance on existing policies: participat ing insur 

ance at 4 percent C arlisle net premium; non nach ipating atd 

ver cent Carlisle net premium £68,807, 642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) 

required on account of new State St: indard of valuation (Actu 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 31, 1887........ 1,592,098 00—70,300,740 00 
Reserved for contingent Liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu 

ary 1, ISS7, over and abovea 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

policies of that class . Pe arte ay ee 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund during: 1887. perierkies salere site 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton 


tines : Lhibawe wewee : Ser ere. tatene 646,806 96 


Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 7888 . OVER AU TR Oe 
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eluding the Tontine Fund) 


, 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (in 
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pating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, 
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